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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 
The Annual Cabinet of Modern Foreign Voy- 

es and Travels, selected from the most 

Recent and Interesting Journals of Eminent 

Continental Travellers, not before trans- 

lated into English. Vol. II. 1826. To 

which is prefixed, A Retrospect of Geog) a- 

phical Discoveries. 18mo. pp. 479. Lon- 

don, 1826. Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 

Ir not the most attractive in point of embel- 
lishment, the Cabinet of Modern Voyages is 
one of the most instructive and useful of the 
small elegant annual periodicals. The ha- 
zard of two persons translating a foreign work 
at the same time deters booksellers from ven- 
turing on the speculation, to such a degree 
that many valuable continental publications 
are almost unknown in this country, or the 
knowledge is confined to the few who can 
read, and the fewer who can obtain copies of 
the original. This is particularly the case 
with books of voyages and travels, which 
certainly form one of the most interesting 
classes of literature. The expense of repub- 
lishing entire works is another objection 
against translating them from a foreign lan- 
guage, All these circumstances concur in 
giving a value to the Annual Cabinet of Fo- 
reign Voyages and Travels, which, by giving 
the most striking portions of narratives of 
this sort, and a clear view of the discove- 
ries that have been made, supply a deside 

ratum in our literature. 

When the first volume of this work was 
published, twelve months ago, we hailed its 
appearance witlf pleasure, and spoke of it in 
terms of just commendation ; the volume 
now before us is equally valuable and inter- 
esting. It contains twelve distinct articles, 
including the spirit of eleven distinct voy- 
ages or travels, and a well written biographi- 
cal memoir of the celebrated traveiler Burck- 
hardt. 

The fitst article in this work is a general 
view of the most important geographical re- 
searches and discoveries that have recently 
been made, up to the present day. In the 
account of the voyage of Captain Duperrey, 
of the Coquille, the writer, we perceive, 
adopts the first, but erroneous statement, (as 
we mentioned in our last,) that the Coquille 
did not lose a man during the voyage. In 
hoticing the visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
we have the following romantic account :— 

. From the detached notices which have 
gg appeared in France, we learn that 
vat By ey of April, 1823, he discovered, 
Mena e angerous Archipelago, some new 

ands, to which he gave the names of 

ermont Tonnere, Augier, Freycinet, and 





wan. They found Otaheite to be quite | 
“tanged from. what it formerly was. Not. 
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one of the numerous canoes which formerly 
welcomed Wallis, Bougainville, Cook, and 
Vancouver, came to meet the Coquille. It 
was Sunday, and ail the inhabitants were at 
church. The island has now been converted 
to Christianity by thé English missionaries. 
The women, too, were more reserved, and 
did not come on board the ship as they used 
todo. The king has only one wife, and they 
have entirely abolished the custom of killing 
children, and offering human sacrifices. Al- 
most all the inhabitants can read and write, 
they have religious books in their own lan- 
guage, which are printed in the island. .Six 
and thirty churches are already built in Ota- 
heite, Ulietea, and Eimeo, where the whole 
people assemble twice a-week to attend ser- 
vice, in which they join with much devotion. 
Nay, many of the hearers are often seen tak- 
ing notes with a pencil during the sermon. 
Every year the missionaries assemble the 
whole population, consisting of seven thou- 
sand souls, in the Church of Papahoa, which 
has been built on purpose to receive so great 
a number of people. One of these annual 
meetings was held at the time Captain Du- 
perry was there, they were then discussing a 
new code of laws; the most distinguished 
chiefs ascended the tribune, and spoke for 
hours together, with extraordinary animation. 
Some strangers, whom the French officers 
met with in these islands, were of opinion 
that the missionaries had required too much, 
and had made the people real slaves. It 
seemed very probable that a revolution would 
soon take place, the inhabitants being very 
discontented, and having very unwillingly 
given up some of their ancient customs, 
which were very innocent. Thus they have 
been forbidden to tattoo themselves, to dance, 
to play upon the flute, and to wear wreathes 
of flowers. Whoever transgresses these or- 
ders, is condemned to make a_ piece of road, 
at least twenty toises in length. This is the 
origin of the road whicl: runs round the 
whole island, and is made in a very solid 
manner. 

‘ Many ef the inhabitants bave retired into 
the mountains, to live according to their old 
customs, and there are many ambitious chiefs 
in the island. The last kag, Pomaré IL. who 
died two years before, left only two infant 
children. The young king, Pomaré III. is 
now (end of 1825) between five and six years 
of age. The regency is in the hands of his 
aunt, who is a native of another island, and 
not much liked, so that it may be feared that 
the crown will be transferred to another fa- 
mily. Perhaps the island may one day fall 
into the hands of an European power. It 
would be very convenient for Russia, on ac- 
count of the trade of Kamtschatka, and the 





north-west coast of America. England, ule 
der whose protection it was, has refused, as 
it is said, to continue it, except on condition, 
that the island receives an English garrison, 
and hoists the English flag. Otaheite hag 
declined this, and had declared itself inde- 
pendent of England, two months before Cape 
tain Duperry’s arrival, and planted a re@ 
flac, with a white star in the upper corner. 
There is no doubt that commerce will flou- 
rish in Otaheite ; a trade is already opencd 
with Port Jackson, to which the island ex- 
ports pickled pork, bacon, cocoa-ail, cotton, 
sugar, &c. They have also discovered veirs 
of iron, and a root called ava, which pos- 
sesses extraordinary medicinal virtues, and 
promises to become a most important artic’e 
of commerce.’ 

After the introduction, follows a Journey 
in North Holland, made in June, 1822; this 
part of Holland, though the most singular 
part of the Netherlands, is very little visited, 
travellers generally contenting themselves 
with spending a few days at the Hague, 
Leyden, Haerlem, and Amsterdam. The 
writer, whose name is not stated, appears to 
have had good opportunities of making him- 
self acquainted with the couutry and the 
manners of the people. Of the former he 
gives the following account ;— ~ 

‘This rich and interesting country projects 
boldly into the midst of the waves, and is of 
a very remarkable shape. Itis united to the 
rest of the Continent by a very narrow tongue 
of land, and yet in a length of twenty leagues 
it is often from six to seven broad. The 
sands and the waves constantly dispute tLe 
possession of it. The soil is. almost every- 
where much below the level of the sea, which 
a breath of wind may send over your heads ; 
and in the midst of every thing that is cal- 
culated to excite alarm, the. lace of the hums 
blest country-woman, the china of the, mear- 
est cottaze, are no less carefully attended te, 
than the gigantic works, which are destin d 
to conduct into these marshes, all the con - 
merce of the world. Man appears very grea’, 
contrasted with nature, which has. treated 
him like a step-mother.’ 

There is a good road from Haerlem to 
Alckmaer, but it is the only one sable : 
not a stone is to be found, and the Dutch, cf 
whom itis said, they brailt Holland, have-had 
to fetch from the mountains of Norway the 
rocks which form the dikes, and from tte 
quarries of Italy the immense quantity of 
marble which adorns all the houses. The 
Dutch are fond of summer-houses, though 
the prospect they command is, unvaried and 
monotonous. On the iron-gates, closing the 
bridges by which they are approached, the 


name of the retreat is inscribed in gold let- 
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ters, and these names are not always simple | this work is finished, the whole military and | brevity of Catharine the Second, having conne 
and unaffected, as some of the cottages are | mercantile navy of the most maritime nation | carved on it the words Pefro primo Alerunder they a 
called ‘ Sweet Repose,’ ‘ Far from Business,’ of the Continent, will sail between the flocks | primus. But the governors and civil officers The ti 
&c. Of Alckmaer, the capital of North | and windmills. The present king, who is | of the country, who accompanied the empe- ail the 
Holland, we have the following account:— | remarkable for his desire to immortalize his | ror on his visit, have thought it necessary to a cert: 
‘If a person were immediately conveyed | reign by great enterprises, has taken extra- linform the world of it, and to add to this cerem 
to Alckmaer from the dirty villages in the | ordinary interest in this, and has personally | laconic phrase a long list of their titles.’ young 
south of France, the paltry towns of Prussia, | attended to the direction of the works. They | As we intend to return to this volume in ing th 
or the dilapidated huts of Ireland, he would | were commenced only two years ago, and | our next, we shall, for the present, conclude such ; 
not think it possible that it was inhabited by | the canal is already complete from Amster- | with some extracts from Colonel Dron- marrié 
beings of the same species. The appearance | dam to Alckmaer (June 1822.) The total | ville’s travels in Persia. The colonel is sweet 
is extremely striking; it is a little open town, | expense is estimated at ten or twelve millions | a gallant Frenchman, and declares the jer. and d 
not containing ten thousand inhabitants It | of florins (about a million sterling ) sian women are ‘indisputably the most beau. fete ge 
has neither a court to give it an air of opu-! The Dike of the Helder isa striking in- | tiful in the world.” After describing Persian ‘Th 
lence, nor mineral waters to attract the rich | stance of Dutch industry and perseverance: | beauty in the most glowing colours, the simila 
and theidle It is always the same, existing | ‘The great dike of, the Helder, which is | colonel says,— in her 
by itself and its sedentary and plain inhabit- | nearly two leagues in length, is forty feet ‘If I were inclined, however, to find an male s 
ants; nothing, however, can equal its lustre | broad at the summit, over which there is a | fault with them, it would be that their faces except 
It is very ancient, and the roofs, separated | very good road. It descends into the sea by | are too round, which is considered as the men ; 
from each other on the top, look like little | a slope of two hundred feet, inclining about | highest degree of beauty in this country: the it seel 
steeples, and form on each side of the street | furty degrees. The highest tides are far from | Persian poets, speaking of handsome faces led a 
a series of festoons of great elegance. The | covering the top; the lowest are equally far | always compare them to the full moon. They other t 
outside of the houses is much more orna- | from showing the base Atcertain distances, | have almost all of them another defect, which ‘Af 
mented, and their forms more various than | enormous buttresses, broad and high in pro- | I ascribe to their confined life; this is an ha- and of 
at the Hague, which is an entirely noble and } pociion to the rest, and constructed with still | bitual paleness; but they give themselves a milies, 
modern town. The celours are glaring; the | greater solidity, project several hundred toises | colour in such a simple manner, that it is four 01 
bricks are for the most part of their natural | into the sea, This artificial and gigantic coast | difficult for the most skilful eye to discover come, 
colour, but sometimes painted yellow or | is entirely composed of blocks of granite, all | whether they are indebted for it to nature or bride | 
green. Each house immediately fronting | brought from Norway ; and these masses, | art. Those women who are obliged to have tended 
the street much resembles in this respect the | which look as if it were impossible to move | recourse to it, employ soap of a peculiar nerally 
English houses; but instead of the kennel | them, are levelled and squared like a pave- | composition, known only in this country, jewels, 
between the latter and the street, the Dutch | ment. The number of rocks which are seen | which they use in the following manner :— lands. 
houses have a fence of stone or iron, thus | at one view is sufficient to confound the ima- ‘ After having well washed the face, and difies, 
enclosing a slip of ground before the house, | gination. Hflow much more, then, when we | wiped it with very fine linen, they rub gently tain, tl 
the reason of which is not very evident. If! think on the quantities buried beneath the | with a piece of cachemere, to stimulate the the w 
this succession of barricades were removed, | waves, to serve as the foundation of such | skin, and render it susceptible of absorption : case, a 
the street would have on each side an excel- | mountains.’ they then pass over it two or three times, 10 com 
lent marble foot pavement. But these for- The author of this journey dwells more on | this soap, quite dry, and afterwards rub it orny 
tifications on the other hand, add much to | the country than the people: a few charac- | lightly with the same cachemere ; which is even ft 
the picturesque character of the view ; and as | teristic sketches of the latter are, however, | sufficient to produce such a brilliant and ungall: 
to the effect produced by the shining knock- | given :— transparent colour, that it is easy to be de- much 
ers of the doors, the bright windows, and the |" « Among the farmers of Guelderland we | ceived by it, and to believe it natural. This esteem 
carefully swept street, it is too well known | meet with customs which have been mm vogue | soap, whatever use is made of it, never in- totally 
to be dwelt upon. The luxury of these win- : many centuries) On Whitsunday they as- jures the skin, and always produces the same men g 
dows, the glass of which, tinged with pink, | semble early in the morning, in companies, | effect. make | 
blue, or, above all, purple, gives to objects | to attend to the fields, the young women ‘The Persian women appear to pay little the har 
out of doors, a hue which is thought more ; who are going, to milk the cows, and to re- | regard to their breasts, though very hand- for fear 
agreeable, is alone very remarkable. It is | gale themselves with new milk. These ex- | some, but they take great care of their arms, ‘WwW 
very expensive, and yet it is met with in the | cursions do not always end to the satisfaction | and particularly of their hands. They tinge young 
smallest towns, and even in the villages. The | of the whole company, and the shepherdess | them from time to time with the drug called and a 
town-hall, which strikes you at once, in the thus escorted often derives but little gratifi- | Henne, and thus render them soft, smooth, the ha 
middle of the great street, is more ornamented | cation from it; if she is unsociable, cross, plump, an.1 white as ivory.’ blinds 
than all the rest; the boidness of the fancy- | slovenly, the first object that strikes her eyes Of the marriages in Persia, which are al- seen, is 
work of its little towers, its thousands of | isan ugly and ridiculous scarecrow, placed | ways negotiated by old women, the colonel her hus 
rosettes and ogives are not destitute of ele- | at the entrance of the meadow; her more | gives the following account :— her; o1 
gance, or even of taste. There is a delicacy, a | amiable companion finds in the neighbouring | ‘When a family think of marrying a young same qi 
fineness of workmanship which is not seen in | fields her most beautiful cow crowned with | man, his mother, aunt, or some other woman, accepts 
our most beautiful modern edifices.’ | flowers.’ visits all the harems till she has found the Consent 
In order to enable vessels to reach Am-| At Saardam is the cottage of Peter the | person whom she supposes will please him priest | 
sterdam by a more direct and less dangerous , Great, where he worked as a shipwright, | the most; and as the future bridegroom can union, 
course than through the Zuydersee,— which our traveller thus describes :— never see her, they give him a description of the hus 
‘A canal has been dug trom the Helder to ‘We see nothing but a hut made Of planks, | her, which is never exaggerated either in fa- he will 
Amsterdam, across the whole of North Hol- | consisting of two apartments, with nothing | vour or otherwise, for fear of reproaches in ever, h 
land; and this work; which would be so ex- | parucular in the construction, and scarcely l the sequel. If the marriage should be broken On the 
traordinary in any country, scems still more | any other furniture than an old woman, who | off on this account, the anger of both families friends, 
singular im the midst of seas and waters | assures us that her parents had seen the czar, | would fall on those female negotiators, which hundre 
which surround it on all sides, and appear to | and would willingly swear that she had seen ‘renders them very circumspect. If the de- Cap-a-p 
render it at once superfluous and impossible. | him herself if she were urged. Of course the scription of the person pleases the young horseba 
For an extent of nearly thirty leagues a canal | partition and the chimrey-piece are covered | man, and he decides in her favour, the pa- Soned { 
has been dug, or is sull digging, one hundred with a multitude of names. The most re- | rents meet and regulate the interests of the set all t 
and twenty feet broad, and tw enty-five deep. | markable is that of the Emperor Alexander, young couple. The intended husband gives ro ey 
The canal of Languedoc is on an average | who, on a tablet of white marble let into the a certain sum, which becomes at all events rs brid 
ily forty Set broad aud six deep. When ! wall for the purpose, has imitated the noble } the portion of the woman. As for all articles ischar 
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connected with the toilet and the nuptial bed, 
they are provided by the mother of the bride. 
The time for the betrothing 1s then fixed, and 
all the acquaintances are invited to come on 
a certain day and hour, to be present at the 
ceremony, which consists in presenting the 
young man to all the company, and announc- 
ing that he has that day given his word to 
such a young woman, and the day for the 
marriage is fixed. After a collation of fruits, 
sweetmeats, and sherbet, musicians, singers, 
and dancers are introduced, and this little 
fete generally lasts till night. 

‘The mother of the young lady gives a 
similar fete to the ladies of her acquaintance 
in her harem, where she also has public fe- 
male singers and dancers, who never perform 
except in these places, and only before wo- 
men ; at least, this is the case at present, for 
it seems that in the times of Chardin, they 
led a very dissipated life, which, like many 
other things, has much changed since. 

‘ After this kind of ceremony, some months, 
and often even years, pass; for in great fa- 
milies, children are betrothed when they are 
four or five years of age. When the time is 
come, and the day for the wedding fixed, the 
bride proposés her final conditions to her in- 
tended before giving her consent: they ge- 
nerally consist in demands of dresses, shawls, 
jewels, slaves, and often even money and 
lands. Whether the husband grants, mo- 
difies, or refuses, it is almost always cer- 
tain, that this will not break off his marriage, 
the woman having no will whatever in this 
case, and making demands of this kind only 
in compliance with ancient customs, which 
every day lose much of their influence; it is 
eyen rarely that any attention is paid to the 
ungallant messages, in which the brides ask 
much to obtain a little; and they sometimes 
esteem themselves very happy at not being 
totally refused. If they will not desist, the 
men give what is demanded of them, but 
make the woman return it when she enters 
the harem. She would not venture to refuse, 
for fear of being sent back to her family. 

‘When the wedding-day is come, the 
young man, accompanied by his relations 
and a Mollah, repairs to the court-yard of 
the harem of his bride, who, behind the 
blinds of her window, and without being 
seen, is asked by the priest if she accepts for 
her husband the man whom she sees before 
her; on her replying in the affirmative, the 
same question is put to the young man, who 
accepts, without having seen, her who has 
consented to give him her hand. Then the 
priest pronounces the sacramental words of 
union, which completes the ceremony, and 
the husband is at liberty to fix the day when 

€ will come and fetch his wife, which, how- 
ever, he never does in less than a month. 
On the day appointed, he assembles all his 
friends, who, to the number of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty, mount their horses, armed 
Cap-a-pee ; several women also mount on 
horseback, and lead a horse richly capari- 
Soned for the bride; two hours before sun- 
set all this cavalcade, preceded by musicians, 
singers, and dancers, 
the bride, making, as they go along, frequent 

ischarges of musketry. The husband, as 


repairs to the abode of | 








soon as he arrives, looks everywhere for his 


wife, who must be well concealed : at length | 


then a kind of 
attempts to carry 


yt 


he finds her, but veiled ; 
struggle begins, he 
away, to persuade her ; 
more he urges, the more she resists; it 
would be thought highly improper if she 
easily quitted her father’s house: accordingly 
she cries out as if she were being murdered. 
The husband, finding all his entreaties of no 
avail, carries her off, in spite of the cries 
which custom prescribes, and places her on 
the horse prepared for her. The women sur- 
round her, and all together follow the pro- 
cession, which, always preceded by music 
and dancers, never repairs to the house of 
the husband till it has gone through the town. 
The bridegoom with his company enters the 
divan, while the bride is led to the harem. 
The diversions continue till the evening ; 
then supper is served up, which often lasts 
till midnight. The guests then accompany 
the bridegroom to the door of his harem, 
wishing him all kinds of prosperity, and es- 
pecially that the sight of his bride may not 
disgust him with her. The musicians, sing- 
ers, and dancers, who have led the wedding 
procession, take up their quarters in the outer 
court-yards of the house, where they perform, 
day and night, often fora week together. As 
long as this noisy melody continues, it is 
a proof that the fete is not finished, and 
the tables remain covered in the house of 
the bridegroom till the performers are dis- 
charged. 

‘ When the women are informed of the ar- 
rival of the bridegroom, they again cover the 
face of the bride, custom requiring that he 
shall remove her veil, and this is the first 
thing he does on entering the room ; and as 
it is the first time he sees her, it is also the 
most critical moment for her. If she has not 
the good fortune to please him, he imme- 
diately goes out, without saying a word ; and 
it is but too well known what this means: 
nothing is heard but lamentations, sobs, and 
cries, and she is immediately taken back to 
her parents. Her husband is obliged, in this 
case, to leave her the portion, the jewels, 
and the effects which he has given her. These 
events are now rare; for there are few young 
men who have not by some means or other 
got a sight of their intended bride, either by 
stratagem, or that the latter, sure of their 
charms, unveil themselves, as by accident, in 
some solitary place, where their suitors are 
concealed by the contrivance of the old wo- 
men. 

‘If the bride pleases the bridegroom, he 
sits down by her, assures her that she will 
be always dear to him, and thanks the ladies 
who have accompanied her. The latter, see- 
ing that the young couple are on good terms, 
soon leave them alone; the female slaves 


er 


x 

in¢ 
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she retuses; tie 





make the bed, and all retire except the oldest, | 


who assists the husband to induce the bride 
to go to bed, which she never consents to, 
till she has been entreated for several hours ; 


and as it would be a kind of libertinage te | 
show a readiness to yield to the wishes of her ' 


husband, there are young wives who refuse 
for months together.’ 
( Lo be continued in our next.) 
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ce a an en eed 
Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses at the 

Holy Communion. By the late Rev. 

Arexaxoer Wavonu, Minister of the 

Seots Church, in Miles Lane, London; 

with a short Memoir of the Author. S-- 

cond Edition. London, 1826. F. and G. 

Underwood. 
Tuovucu the review of sermons is neither our 
usual nor favourite employment, yet such are 
the uncommon merits of this volume, thal we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure, and our 
readers the profit, of introducing it to their 
attention. The subjects discussed, are—1. 
Christ crucified, the chosen theme of St. 
Paul's preaching.—2. The grace and conde- 
scension of the Son of God.—3. Meditations 
at the tomb of the risen Saviour.—4. Grati- 
tude for victory over the last encmy.—5. 
The consolations of religion.—6. The privi- 
leges of the sons 6f God.—7. The piety of 
the Saviour.—8. The love of God.—9. 
Without God in the world.—10. The oppo- 
site tendency of sin and righteousness.—11. 
The importance of growth in religious know- 
ledge.—12. Christian Charity.—13. The Sa- 
viour’s power over evil spirits. Fragment of 
a sermon, with two table services. Being a 
posthumous work, and neither prepared for 
the press, nor polished with the author’s own 
hand, these discourses appear under many 
disadvantages; but we hesitate not to affirm 
that, notwithstanding this cireumstancs, they 
will bear a comparison with those sermons 
which have obtained the largest share of po- 
pular applause—Dr. Blair's not excepted. In 
them there is more divinity, not less philoso- 
phy, and equal knowledge of the various 
traits of human character. The language 
equally accurate, flowing, nervous, and elo- 
quent. These sermons are rich in evange- 
lical truths, untinctured with that cant and 
vulgar phraseology, which tends to offend 
the chaste taste and the enlightened mind. 
From the intellectual stores of the author's 
mind, the various departments of philosophy, 
history, and science, have afforded materials to 
enliven and enrich his pages; he has borrow- 
ed gold from every quarter to adorn the tem- 
ple of God. Among the peculiar excellencies 
of this work, the author is particularly happy 
in the definition of the different feelings and 
passions of the mind, the description of dif- 
ferent characters, or faculties, or dispositions, 
or mental processes, or operations; the fol- 
lowing are mentioned, and a féw exam- 
ples produced :—‘ Personification, emulation, 
love, friendship, death, the God of Provi- 
dence, imitation, virtuous and disordered af- 
fections, conscience, the death of a good 
man, the progress of vice, the habit of obedi- 
ence, the advantages of general knowledge to 
religious inquiries, the progressive steps of 
religious knowledge, the government of the 
desires, definition of patience and of charity, 
the pleasures of charity, and that charity due 
to religion, the processes of Satan’s tempta- 
tions, the ministrations of departed friends, 
the existence of the Deity proved, description 
of eternity and of intelligence.’ 

In proving the being of a God, the author 
says,— 

‘There are two modes under which all be- 
ings ‘aust exist, necessity and contingence. A 
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being, subsisting under necessity, is, accord- 
ing to the common definition, a being, the 
supposition of whose non-existence is ab- 
ne A being subsisting under contingence 
is a being, the supposition of whose non-ex- 
istence involves no contradiction. One of 
the most obvious properties of a being exist- 
ing necessarily, is infinity of essence, for if 
he be conceived to be confined to limited 
space, then every where beyond that space, 
his existence would be contingent, which it 
cannot be at the same time in which it is ne- 
cessary. The reverse of this will be the case 
with a being existing contingently, he must 
be finite inhis essence, for necessary and con- 
tingent existence being diametrically opposed 
to each other, the parallel consequence, le- 
gally deduced from each, must be opposite 
in the same degree.’ 

It may farther be remarked, with respect 
to all contingent existence, that it must be 
the effect either of a being existing necessa- 
rily, or it must be the cause of itself. This 
latter alternative is impossible. The cause 
must be prior to the effect, both in order and 
in time, and to maintain that an object is the 
cause of itself, is to affirm the existence of the 
effect operating as a cause prior to its exist- 
ence, as an effect—a contradiction as palpa- 
ble in thought as in language. 

There is no adequate argument for the ex- 
istence of Deity, but that which is founded 
on the nature of the universe, as a contingent 
existence, and this one argument is quite 
sufficient. There can be no doubt of the 
fact. The whole manifestly subsists under 
relations of extension and of duration, and 
this finiteness declares it to be a contingent 
existence, and, as such, the effect of a cause 
existing by necessity. 

It does in no wise affect the conclusion 
thus drawn, to introduce another contingent 
existence as producing this one,— itself again 
produced by a third; a third bya fourth, ad 
anfinitum ; for, independently of any objection 
which might justly be advanced against such 
a process as quite gratuitous, we know well 
that the fancied chain, so many links of 
which atheists affect to point out, until it be 
enveloped in the clouds which infinity throw 
around , however high imagination may 
carry it, must have some point of sus- 
pension, and that that point can be no 
other than an infinite and necessarily exist- 
ing God. 

Of the ministration of departed friends, 
the author says :— 

‘Amidst our cortests with our spiritual 
foes, let us take comfort that we are allowed 
to hope we have the assistance of those friends 
who have left this for a higher state of action 
and of blessedness. The evidence upon 
which we rest this consolatory truth is in- 
deed liable to be cavilled at; for it is not so 
much the formal declaration of Scripture, as 
an inference which its tenour involves. While 
we grant this much, however, we must re- 
mark, that the opposite notion is destitute of 
all countenance, duvect and remote. Are we 


told that there occurs a passage in the book 
of Job, which controverts this consolatory 
notion, by intimating that the dead are re- 
moved from the knowledge of the events 





transacted in this lower world? Let us re- 
member that the book of Job is only the 
inspired record of the saying of uninspired 
men, the justness of whose sentiments, and 
the soundness of whose opinions, are to be as- 
certained in like manner with our own, by 
an appeal to the revelations of God ; and that 
it ought little to influence the creed of those, 
to whom it is given to investigate truth by 
the full blaze of gospel light, that a wor- 
shipper in,the dawn, guided by a few lingering 
distorted rays of the primeval revelation, 
hath said “his sons come to honour and he 
knoweth it not; they are brought low, but 
he perceiveth not of them ;”” while on the 
other hand, St. Paul enumerates the Old 
Testament worthies, who had obtained a 
good report through faith, for this purpose 
that he might stir us up, and seeing we are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, who, as the spectators at ancient 
games, (such is the illusion,) take a deep in- 
terest in all the incidents of the combat. On 
what good ground, then, must we believe that 
they are forbidden to join the holy angels in 
aiding our virtue? forbidden to advance 
our moral perfection, by exercises of bene- 
volence? forbidden to indulge their incli- 
nation in forwarding the interests of their Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and of those individuals 
they have left behind, and with whom Pro- 
vidence has placed them in the most sacred 
relations? Has He who regulates the eco- 
nomy of the future state doomed me to be 
an uninterested spectator of my family’s 
ruin? Shall He who, while on this earth, 
called power from heaven, to bring back his 
friend; He, who while he was suspended 
in agony, forgot not his mother and the dis- 
ciple whom he loved; shall He not respect 
in my breast those emotions that circulated 
so warmly in his own? Friend of my youth 
and companion of my manhood ; with whom 
I held sweet converse in the way to Zion, 
who was wont to.encompass with me the fa- 
mily altar, to come with me to the house 
of prayer, and to sit down with me at the 
table of the Lord,— 


‘Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 
To me thy aid, thou guardian spirit! lend, 
When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, 
The silent whispers, purer thoughts impart, 
And turn from illa frail and foolish heart ; 
Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall join, nor death can hurt us 
more.” 

This volume commences with a short and 
interesting memoir of the author, but issuing 
from the pen of his near relative, delicacy 
has prevented him from drawing the linea- 
ments of his mind and lively imagination in 
those strong and vivid colours that a discri- 
minating stranger would have done, and 
which the internal evidence of this volume 
would have warranted. It is gratifying, 
however to find, that a second edition has 
been called for. We have had the pleasure 
of hearing some of his lectures upon the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which were cer 
tainly too good to be lost to a religious 
public. 


The Prospect, and other Poems. By Evwarp 
Moxon. 12mo. pp. 110. London, 1826, 
Longman and Co. 


Tue Prospect is the first production of a very 
young man, and a very good prospect it is, 
In the preface, he states that he is ‘ unletter- 
ed, self-taught, ignorant of every language, 
except his native tongue, and even imperfect 
in that.” Mr. Moxon’s modesty makes him 
undervalue his talents and acquirements. It 
appears that these poems were all written 
during the last summer, either as a recreation 
on a Sunday morning or atthe midnight hour; 
but, though composed under the disadvan- 
tages the auther states, his poems do him much 
credit, and display considerable poetic taleut, 
blended with correct feeling. The following 
picture of rural life and happiness is a fair 
specimen of the poem :— 


‘As through the year its various scenes we 
trace, 

The blossom’s beauty, or its riper grace ; 

When summer fruits to deck the groves begin, 

The sun on earth his vertic rays to fling, 

The parched flocks, to seek the cooling rill, 

For shaded valleys leave the sun-brown hill, 

Again we view the peasant with his scythe, 

Still happier than before, and still more blithe. 

See them outstretch’d, they form a rustic row, 

All bend at once the narrow blade to mow. 

Not far hehind, a train all mirth and glee— 

The village fair, a comely sight to see. 

There many a joke and many a trick they play, 

While blushes oft the lover's heart betray. 

If cares they had, like winter, they are fled, 

And left them as the lark, which sings o’erlead. 

The grass they spread beneath the sun's bright 
ray, 

Whose heat absorbs its dewy life away. 

Slow and afar, they hear the village bell, 

The cheerful hour denotes,—they know full 
well, 

See them, a group set down beneath the 
shade,— 

The rustic swain, the tittering youthful maid, 

Outspread before them is their sweet repast ; 

They all partake, while many a look is cast 

Where sits the fair one whom they all dispute, 

Each claims her to himself, yet all are mute, 

There many a rival look disturbs each face, 

Still mirth and laughter echo round the place. 

Close at their feet there flows a gentle stream, 

Where nymphs may bathe, and bards reclining 
dream : 

To cool their thirsts, each sober bends to draw 

The crystal liquid with a pipe of straw. 

Thus, with their little, far more bless’d are they 

Than those who Pleasure’s voice, or Vice obey. 


‘ When bending trees the peasant’s toil supply, 

And clustering fruit salutes the wand'ring eye 5 

When hills and dales o’erflow with waving 
grain; 

When Ceres smiles, and plenty strews the 
plain ; 

When autumn tints for summer's bloom appeal, 

When pale and sickly wanes the fainting years 

When every breeze that once swect fragrance 
bore, : 

Now spreads the scene with desolation 0 er, 

At each retum the leaves around us fall : 

There we a lesson learn, “the lotofall;” 

Like them we bud, we burst in manhood 6 
bloom, 

Like them we sink forgotten iu the tomb— 

When every shrub to man becomes a fiiend, 





The faithful mirror of his certain end; 
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Again we see, with sickle in his hand, 
The rustic reaper trudging to his band. 
Careless he carols, healtbful, never sad ; 
With bat of straw, and robes of jean he’s clad, 
Again he leaves the world o’erwhelm’'d in sleep, 
While he descends the vale or climbs the 
steep 5 
j d 
At every step he hears some joyous sound, 
While dews of balmy odour breathe around. 
Before him, fruits and crops extending lie ; 
Above, the sun salutes him from the sky. 
Thus, as goes forth the school-boy to his play, 
He hastens to his toil without delay : 
Arriv’d in field, the maiden coy, the swain, 
With careful hand they reap the trembling 
grain ; 
In form they spread it on the stubble ground, 
Then into sheaves they bind it closely round. 
Anon in piles they raise the comely shock, 
Then lead with mirth away their plenteous 
stock. 
"Midst all their joy they don’t forget the poor, 
Who stay behind to pick the remnant store ; 
But rather leave, with pity truly kind, 
The broken ear—to widow’'d age resign’d, 
Who leaves her cot with orphan at her side, 
Alike with ber to poverty allied: 
Thitber with weak infirmities she ’s led, 
The grain to gather for a little bread. 
The industrious peasants’ just reward to bless, 
To crown their labour and their good success, 
The housewife neat with joy a feast prepares : 
The parlour trim the festive scene declares ; 
The long kept store, preserv’d such times to 
grace, 
No longer crumbles in its hiding place. 
The fatted fowl, with hams rich spread before ; 
The knighted loin, with juice rich steaming 
o'er, 
Now crowd the table in the antique hall, 
1 . 
Where box and holly grace the whitewash’d 
wall. 
The hour arriv’d, the smiling guests drop in: 
The bashful maid, with beauty’s charm to win, 
By mimic art unspoil'd, appears to view 
Sweet as the rose in all its native hue. 
Now comes the welcome founder of the feast; 
a hostess too, though not in size the least. 
he swain sits down, a maid to grace his side 
Thus flow’rs alternate bloom in all their pride. 
Now each consults his partner what she'll try 
N 4 ° . P' . . J 4 
Swain strives with swain in kindness to out- 
vie ; 
One this approves, the other that commends, 
And this a rival to a fair one sends. 
At last all Suit their palate or their eye, 
And find their choice midst such a rich supply. 
me lest their Spirits droop, they soon regale 
Vith sparkling draughts of mirth-inspiring ale. 
They pledge around; each toasts the girl he 
oves, 
Whose heart consents to what her look re- 
proves. 
Leetver4 hours still later to prolong, 
ach tells a tale, or sings a jovial song. 
And those who neither song nor tale can boast, 
ith six © ertlowing bumpers drink a toast, 
he b ; ’ 
sa lit up, where last year’s grain was 
cpt, 
- yew announced—the floor already swept ; 
. _ brick walls with wreaths of green are 
ung, 
" Say devices flowers around are strung 
The ar a corner perch’d, on stool remote, 
~ village minstrel plays his lightsome note, 
} pent S son, beneath the wond’ring glance 
pik around, with sister leads the dance. 
ee i they whirl ; too quickly flies the night 
‘arts So happy and so gaily light. 
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Quadrilles or waltzes find not there a place ; 

In country-dances round and round they trace, 

Till peeping Phebus bright imparts the hour, 

And morning rises from her golden bow'’r. 

Such are the scenes which happy make the 
swain; 

These are the joys which leave no fevering 
pain. 

Again, as rolls the year upon its close, 

In new festivity he finds repose. 

When bounteous Christmas calls her train 
around, 

He is the chief to whom her joys abound : 

Again those sceves exhilirate his soul, 

Again for him o’erflows the festive bow] ; 

He revels in returning rural bliss, 

And ‘neath the mystic bush purloins a kiss.’ 

Some of the minor pieces are very pretty, 

and we hope this volume will at once rescue 

Mr. Moxon from that obscurity in which it 

is impossible he can remain after the proof it 


-affords of his genius. 





Alexander I, Emperor of Russia; or, a Sketch 
of his Life, and of the most Important Events 
of his Reign. By H. E. Lioyp, Ese. 
8vo. pp. 315. London, 1826. Treuttel, 
Wurtz, and Co. 

Tue life of a sovereign must in a great de- 

gree partake of the history of the period in 

which he lives; the effect of his personal 
character on the events of his reign will, 
however, depend very materially on the na- 
ture of the government. In a country go- 
verned by a constitution like England, the 
power of the king is so hedged in and divi- 
ded by the other two branches of the legisla- 
ture, and the advice of his ministers, that he 
can scarcely be charged with any error in po- 
licy, which he rather sanctions than creates ; 
it is, however, very different in a country like 

Russia, where Jack Cade’s wish is realized, 

and the mouth of an individual is the law of 

the land. In such a country, almost every 
thing depends on the personal character of 
the sovereign, who is unrestrained by law, 
and has nothing to fear but the dagger or the 
bow-string—those instruments of terror and 
of vengeance which have been frequently 
used against the princes of Russia. 

here is, we believe, but one opinion of 
the Emperor Alexande:’s character, and that 
is, that his natural disposition was mild and 
amiable ; bred up in a licentious court, and 
taught to look for nothing but obedience, it 

could not be expected that he should be a 

model of virtue or discreet government; 

there is, however, no doubt that the Russian 
court became much less immoral during the 
reign of the late sovereign, and that although 

some acts of unwarrantable despotism are im- 

putable to him, that his reign was mild and 

benevolent compared with that of his prede- 
cessor. Perhaps the greatest fault Alexander 
committed, was being at the head of that con- 
spiracy against freedom and against nature, 
somewhat profanely called the Holy Alliance, 
an union which unblushingly defends every 
crime of legitimacy, and sets its face against 
every thing tending to constitutional govern- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd, who seems to praise the 
object of this alliance, acknowledges that 
when its principles were to be applied the 
sovereigns themselves were the interpreters 
of it; and that it may be made the most for- 





midable instrument of oppression and degra- 
dation. The death of the Emperor Alexan- 
der and the course of events may, however, 
dissolve this alliance, or defeat its dangerous 
ower, 

Mr. Lloyd, in his memoir of the late em- 
peror, which comes very opportunely, gives a 
biographical sketch of his lite and of the prin- 
cipal events of his reign ; the memoir is writ- 
ten with impartiality, and affords a fair esti- 
mate of the character of Alexander. 

It is known that the late Emperor of Rus- 
sia, who was born the 23d of December, 1777, 
and was educated under Colonel La Harpe 
of Geneva, ascended the throne of Russia on 
the assassination of his father the Emperor 
Paul, whose mad tyranny excited a conspi- 
racy against him, at the head of which was 
Count Pahlen, then the chief of the foreign 
department of the police and of the govern- 
ment of St. Petersburgh. Paul, like all des. 
pots, lived in a continued dread of danger, 
and even feared his own family, whom he 
destined sending to prison: at this period 
Pahlen consulted Alexander, then grand 
duke, and urged the necessity of deposing the 
emperor, . 

‘The prince, pressed by the danger, agreed 
to every thing, with the only condition, that 
the life of his father should be saved. In 
spite of the difficulty of giving positive as- 
surances on this subject, Pahlen however 
promised, at all events, the life of Paul should 
not be threatened. The project was to be 
carried into execution on the 22nd of March; 
but the grand duke insisted that it should be 
deferred till the next day, because, on that 
day the guard of the palace was to be con- 
fided to the battalion of Semonowski, which 
the Grand Duke Constantine commanded 
in person, and which was devoted to him. 
Pahlen yielded to the desire of the prince. 

‘ The palace of Michailow, built by Paul, 
on the site of the old summer palace, is a 
massy edifice, in a bad style, and surrounded 
with bastions. It was in vain that the em- 
peror daily added to the fortifications, to se- 
cure himself against the revenge of those 
whom he had offended. Pahlen, as well as 
the other leaders of the conspiracy, was ac- 
quainted with every part of it. Some hours 
before the execution of the plot, Count Pah- 
len augmented the number of the conspira- 
tors by adding to them some young men of 
family, who, on that day, had been degraded, 
and beaten in a most cruel manner, for faults 
which scarcely merited a reprimand. Pahlen 
himself released them from prison, and took 
them to supper at General Talizin’s, colonel 
of the Presbaschewskoi regiment of guards, 
who, as well as General Depreradowitsch, 
colonel of the Semonowski regiment, had 
drawn into the conspiracy almost all the 
officers; they did not yet venture to confide 
in the soldiers, but they reckoned upon their 
obedience. 

‘Plato Subow, the last favourite of Ca- 
therine II. and General Benningsen were 
present at this entertainment. They placed 
themselves at the head of one part of the 
conspirators, and Pahlen commanded the 
other; the two troops together amounted to 
about sixty persons, most of whom were in- 
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A END i a RE TU Ce 
fa pned with w.ne. Subow and Benningsen | 
were preceded by the aid-de-camp Arkama- | 
how, who daily made reports to the emperor. 

This officer conducted them by a staircase, 
which led directly to an anti-chamber, where | 
two hussars of the Imperial Guard, and two 
valets slept. In passing through the gallery 
to which this door opened they were stopped | 
hy a sentinel, who cried, ‘* Who goes there!” | 
Benningsen rephed, ** Silence ! you see 


where we are going.” The soldier under- |! 


standing what was going forward, knit his | 
brows, crying, * Patrol, pass ! in order that 
if the emperor had heard the noise, he might 
bo lieve that it was made by the patrol. Af- 
ter this, Arkamakow adv: anced rapidly and 
knocked softly at the valet de chambre’s 


door ; the latter, without opening, demanded 
his business. ‘1 come to make my report.” 
—“ Are you mad? it is midnight.”—** What 


do you say | ? it is six o'clock in the morning: | 
open the door quick, ®r you will make the 
emperor very angry with me.” The valet at 
last ope ned the door, but seeing seven or 
eight persons enter the chamber sword in 
hand, he ran to hide himself in a corner. 
One of the hussars, who had more couraye, 
attempted to resist, but was immediately cut } 
down with a sabre; the other disappear d. 
‘In this manner Benningsen and Subow | 
penetrated to the emperor’s chamber. Su- | 
bow, not seeing the prince in bed, cried, 
“Good God! he has escaped.” Benning- 
sen, more composed, having made a careful | 
search, discovered the emperor behind a | 
screen. Having appoached the prince, he 
saluted him with his sword, and announced 
to him that he was a prisoner, by order of 
the Emperor Alexander; that his life would 
be respected, but that it was requisite for his 
safety, that hé should make no resistance. 
Paul ‘moade nO answer. ; 
of a night-lamp, the confusion and terror | 
Which were painted at the same time in his 
countenance, were easily ype reeived. Ben 
ningsen, without loss of time, examined the | 
whole room: one door led to the apartments 
of the empress: a second, which was that of 
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the wardrobe, alforded no farther issue: two! 


others belonged to recesses, which contained 
the colours of the regiments of the garrison, 
as also a great nuini 
to officers, who were put under arrest. 
Benningsen was shutting these doors, and 
putting the keys into his 
peated in Russian to the emperor, ‘ Sire, 
you are a prison er by order of the Emperor 
Alexander.”—“ How! a prisoner!” replied | 
the emperor. A moment afterwards, he 
added, ** What have I 
“For these four years past you have tortured 
us,” re plied one of the conspirators. 

‘ The prince was in his night-c ip; he had 
only thrown cver him a flannel jacket, he 
was standing without shoes or stockings be- 
fore the conspirators. who had their hats on, 
and their swords in their hands. 

‘If Paul had retained his presence of 
mind, he micht have escaped, either by 
means of a trap-door which opened under his 
bed, or by the apartments of the empress; but 
fear had entire sly disconcerted him, and at 


i rassed: 
had taken his sword to defend Limneall’s but | 


By the glimmering | 


rof swords belonging | 


While | 


pocket, Subow re- | 


done to vou — 


the bed without taking any po ig per- 
haps he did not venture to take refuge i in the 
apartments of the empress, thinking that a 
conspiracy against him coul i not have been 
contrived without the consent and encou- 
ragement of a princess, whom he knew to be 


| halewedl by the people, as much as he was 


disliked. 

‘At the moment when they were securing 
the emperor, some noise being heard, Subow. 
hastened to the Grand Duke Alexander. The | 
apartments of this prince were under those 
of his father. Ile had with him only his 
brother Constantine and the two grand du- 
chesses, their wives ; Constantine had not 
been initiated in the secret till the same 
evening ; though he did not love the em- 
peror, it was feared that he might be guilty 
of some indiscretion. These four persons 
waited with the greatest anxiety for the issue 
of the affair: the arrival of Subow did nota 
little contribute to auement their uneasiness. 
Meantime Be nningsen, who had remained 
in the emperor's chamber, with a smal! num- 
ber of the conspirators, was greatly embar- 
he would have been more so, if Paul 


this unfortunate prince did not uttera single 


| word. and remained motionless. 

‘The emperor was found in tnis state of | 
stupor by some of the cons} irators, who, in | 
: and | 


their intoxication, had missed their way 
tumultuously entered the chamber. 
‘Prince Tatchwill, major-general of artil- 
lery, who had been for some time out of ser- 
vice, first entered at the head of his compa- 
nions ; he furiously attacked the emperor, 


and throwing him on the ground, overturned | 
at the same time the screen and lamp: the | 


darkness. Ben- 


rest t of the scene Passe “d in 


'ningsen thinking that Paul wished to fly, 


oO 


defend himself, eried, ** For God's aa 
sire, do not attem pt to escape, your life is at 


stake ; you will be killed if you make the 
‘least resistance.” During this time Prince 
Tatchwill, Gardanow, adjutant of the horse 


guards, Sartarinow, 
Prince Wereinskoi and Seriatin, 
the guards, 
contending 
succeeded in rising from the ground, but he 
was thrown down avain, and wounded his 
side and his cheek, by falling agains' a mar- 
ble table. General Benningsen was the on'y 
one who avoided taking an active part 5 he | 
repeatedly urged Paul not to defend h imsé ir 
[le had searcely had time to leave the cham- 
ber a moment, to fetcha licht, 
return be perceived Paul lying on the ground, 
strangled with an officer’s sash. 


exclaimed in French, 
| ven’s sake, spare me! 


leave me time to pray 
to God.” 


These were his last words. 


signs of life, caused the corpse to be laid 
upon a bed, and his head covered. 
> ° we » | 

(captain of the euard, 
1 ¢} n 
thirty met 
} 
} 


avenues 


colonel of artillery, who | 
had been long discharged from active service, 
ofhcers of | 
also out of active service, were | 
with the emperor: he at first | 


when on his | 


Paul had |} E MpTe ‘ss Catharine IT; that, 
made but a slight resistance, he had only put | her wise plans, he might raise Russia to the 
his hand between his neck and the s ash, and 

‘¢ Gentlemen, for Hea- | 


‘ Benningsen seeing that Paul showed no 


Malkow, 
having entered with 
, received orders to secure all the 
leat ling to the chamber of the late} command in the war with France ; 
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enter. After these measures had been taken, 
Benningsen hastened to it:form the grand 
duke at what price he ascended the throne. 
That prince indulged in all the expressions 
of the most profound affliction. When Pah- 
len, who had been commissioned to guard 
the grand staircase, and to cut off the retreat 
of Paul in case of need, learnt that the prince 
had already perished, he repaired to the new 
| emperor. He arrived at the moment when 
the latter, was exclaiming, quite beside him- 
self, ** People will say that I am the assassin 
of my father ; they promised me not to touch 
his life. JT am the most unfortunate man in 
| the world.” Pahlen, more intent to secure 
_the throne to the living emperor, than to 
shed tears for him who was dead, said to 
Alexander, *‘ Sire, before all things, please to 
recollect that an emperor cannot take pos- 
session of the authority, without the partici- 
pation of the people. One moment of weak- 
ness may have the most fatal consequences ; 
you must not lose an instant in getting r ing your. 
self acknowle: Iged by the army. * And 
what will become of my mother ! i: _« Sire. ‘s 
| replied | ‘able a “3 will immediately go to 
+e 'r majesty.’’ In fact he immedi ately pro- 
| ceeded to the apartizents of the empress. He 
| requested the Countess of Lieven, one of the 
principal ladies of her majesty’s household, 
to acquaint her with what had just happened, 
It is a remarkable fact that the scenes of hor- 
ror which had taken place so near the apart- 
ments of that princess, had not interrupte od 
her sleep. -W aked by the Countess of Lie- 
| ven, she thought at first that the countess 
| came to prepare her for the news of the death 
of her daughter, the Princess Palatine of 
Hungary. ‘ No, madam,” replied the coun- 
| tess, * your mi aaj sty must survive a greater 
misfortune ; the emperor bas iust died ina 
| lit of apoplexy. ”"— ** No, no,’ ” exclaimed the 
empress, ‘ he has been assassinated.”—"* I 
must then confess it to you,” replied the 
countess. The empress then hastily dressed 
herself and rushed towards the chamber of 
Paul. In the saloon between her apartments 
and those of the empcror, sne found Petta- 
rozkoi, the lieutenant of the guards of Semo- 
nowski, who commanded the thirty men, 
whom General Dreperadowitsch had_ sta- 
. tioned there.’ 
/ Such is Mr. Lloyd's interesting and cir- 
' cumstantial narrative of this event which took 
place on the 23d of March, 1801. On the 
fu}! owing day, Alexander ascended the throne, 
' and issued a proclamation, in which, without 
alluding to the misgovernment of his father, 
he de clared he woul 1 govern according to the 
| laws and in the spirit of his grandmother the 
‘according to 








| highest pee of glory.’ 

‘One of the first acts of the new emperor 
| Was to set at liberty the captains and crews 
| of some English ships who had been sent into 

the interior of Russia by Paul, and to adopt 
| Pacitic measures towards this country. Tue 
| assassins of the late emperor were all remov ed 
from the capital, but General Benningsen 


was afterwards intrusted with an important 
before, 
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Emperor Alexander, which we intend doing 
in our next, we shall quote from the intro- 
duction a few anecdotes ; the tirst relates to 
his youth :-- 

‘One day he went to visit Laharpe, as was 
his custom, alone; the porter was a new ser- 
vant, and did not know him; he asked his 
name, and was answered Alexander, | The 

orter then led him into the servats’ hall, 
told him his master was at his studies, and 
could not be disturbed for an hour. The 
servant's homely meal was prepared, and 
the prince was invited to partake of it, which 
he did without affectation. When the hour 
was expired, the porter informed Laharpe 
that a young man of the name of Alexander 
had been waiting some time, and wanted to 
seehim. ‘Show him in.” But what was 
Laharpe’s surprise to see his pupil! He 
wished to apologize ; but Alexander, placing 
his finger on his lips, said, ‘‘ My dear tutor, 


do not mention it; an hourto you is worth | 


a day to me; and besides, I have had a 
hearty breakfast with your servants, which I 
should have lost, had I been admitted when 
Icame.” The poor porter’s feelings may be 
better imagined than described; but Alex- 
ander, laughing, said, ‘I like you the better 
for it, you are an honest servant, and there 
are a hundred rubles to convince you that I 
think so.’’’ 

Many anecdotes of the humanity of the 
emperor, are familiar to the public; the fol- 
lowing relates to the dreadful inundation at 
St. Petersburgh, on the 19th of November, 
1824 :— 

‘That he shculd attempt to repair the da- 
mages caused by it, might be expected from 
a naturally humane and generous prince ; 
tut Alexander was not content with this; 
he went day by day, alone, and in a boat, to 
the poorest and most obscure suburbs of the 
capital; he examined with his own eyes the 
extent of the damage that had been done; he 
distributed with his own hands the relief im- 
mediately necessary, and was rewarded by 
seeing the victims of this scourge, the indi- 
gent who had lost their little all, prefer the 
consoling words of their benefactor to the 
gifts of his munificence, and think themselves 
indemnified for their losses by the presence 
of their sovereign.’ 

Some of the anecdotes related by Mr. 
Lloyd, are already in the books ; others ap- 
pear to be original, or less known; the fol- 
lowing appears to us to be of the latter 
ciass :— 

‘The hackney-coachmen in St. Peters- 
burgh do not much like to drive officers, and 


seldom let them get out without their having | 


paid then beforehand, or leaving something 
in pledge. They do not object to letting 
other persons get out whenever they choose, 
and will even wait hours for them.  Alexan- 
der, who was generally dressed in a very 
plain uniform and a gray mantle, was walk- 
'ng one day on the English quay, when sud- 
denly it began to rain very fast, and he 
would not step into a house. Ile accord- 
ingly seated himself in the first droschke he 
found, and ordered the coachman to drive 


‘0 the Winter Palace. As he passed by the | 


¢ . 
senate House, the guard was called under 
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arms, and the drums beat. The coachman 
looxed, and said he supposed the emperor 
was riding by the Guard House. ‘ You 
will see him very soon,” replied Alexander. 

‘They at last arrived at the Winter Pa- 
lace, and Alexander, who had no money 
about him, ordered him to stop till he sent 
his fare down. ‘* No,” replied he, “ you 
must leave me something in pledge; the 
officers have so many times deceived me. 
So you must leave me your mantle.” Alex- 
ander acquiesced, and left it with him. He 
directly sent down one of his footmen with 
five and twenty rubles, to give them to the 
coachman, and to say that he had driven 
the emperor, and to bring him the mantle. 
The footman did so; when, instead of the 
coachiian’s being glad at the honour and 
the present, he laughed, and said: “ Do 
you think that [ am so stupid? the mantle 
is worth more than twenty-five rubles; who 
knows what you mean? perhaps you want 
| to steal it; no, that won’t do, and unless the 
gentleman whom I have driven comes down 
himself, I shall not part with it.” Alexander 
had almost been obliged to go down himself, 
had not his chief coachman happened to 
come by, who confirmed what the footman 
had said. The poor coachman was now al- 
most out of his wits for joy.’ 

From the body of the work, we have only 
room for one extract, which relates to the inter- 
view between the Emperor and Bonaparte 
at Tilsit :— 

‘At Tilsit, Alexander appeared desirous of 
publicly appearing as the friend of Napo- 
leon, of which some remarkable instances 
have been recorded ; though, as they chiefly 
rest upon French authority, implicit credit 
ought, perhaps, not be given to them On 
one occasion, he is reported to have address- 
ed Napoleon with the following verse :— 
“Tamitié d'un grand homme est un présent 

des dieux.”’ ' 

‘The two sovereigns conversed with the 
greatest familiarity on the organization and 
the administration of their dominions. Alex- 
ander explained to Napoleon the nature of 
the Russian government. Ife spoke of his 
senate, and of the resistance which he expe- 
rienced in his attempts to do good. Napo- 
leon, grasping his hand, immediately replied, 
“ Tflowever large an empire may be, it is al- 
ways too little for two masters.” The head 
and the heart of Napoleon are seen at once 
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the stamp of despotism :—Machiavel himself 
‘could not have said better. We relate this 
fact, because we have very good reason to 
believe that it is authentic. 

| © At the interview of the two monarchs, 
before the final conclusion of the peace at 
Tilsit, Napoleon wishing to say something 
mortifying to the Emperor Alexander, said 
to him, * Your majesty is the handsomest 
man I have ever seen.” Alexander answer- 
ed, “‘I am sorry that I cannot say, gue vo're 
majesté soit le plus grand homme que j'aie vu.” 
Another time, when Napoleon repeated the 
same thing, for he was accustomed to repe- 
tition, the emperor said to him, “ Sire, Su- 
warroff was the handsomest mau of tay arusy 
at Zurici.” ’ 
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in these words, which are impressed with | 
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A note explains this answer, which might 
seem unmeaning or ambiguous; and as it 


contains an anecdote of Suwarrow, we quote 


it:— 

‘ Alexander meant that, in his eyes, the 
bravest man in his empire was the hand- 
somest. Ile had good reason for thinking 
in this manner. The following anecdote of 
Suwarrow will illustrate this point. On one 
occasion, during his campaign in Switzer- 
land, the Russian grenadiers formed the van- 
guard; and, exhausted by fatigue and priva- 
tions, they refusedto advance. Before them 
were some steep heights, defended by a con- 
siderable corps of French troops, to which 
there was no approach except by a defile, 
where the Russians feared that they shou!d 
perish toa man. Suwarrow rushed into the 
midst of the mutineers, and, on their reite- 
rated refusal to march, he coolly ordered a 
pit, some feet in length, to be dug, in which 
he laid himself down before the astonished 
soldiers, saying, “‘Since you refuse to follow 
me, I am no longer your general, I remain 
here; this pit will be my grave. Soldiers, 
cover with earth the body of him who so 
many times led you to victory.” Moved, 
even to tears, but electrified by these few 
words, the soldiers swore never to fersake 
him; and, led by him, rushed into the terri- 
ble defile, where a great number of them 
were killed, but the rest forced the passage, 
and opened it to the remains of the army.’ 

(To be concluded in our next ) 





POLWHELE’'S TRADITIONS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 
(Concluded from p 89.) 


Mr. Potwneve’s second volume consists 
principally of literary correspondence, but 
some of the letters possess very little interest, 
except to the parties, this, however, may in 
some degree be excused, as the work was 
originally intended to be confined to the fa- 
mily and friends of the author. Many of the 
letters are, however, of general interest, and 
some of these we quote. The first is a letter 
from Mr. Polwhele to a friend, which gives a 
curious picture of the state of society in Corn- 
wall eighty years ago; it is as follows :— 
‘My pear Frrenv,—We were declaim- 
ing, you may recollect, the other day, on the 
progress of information among the lower 
classes. I have since met with a very aged 
person, who related to me .the following 
anecdote, which will serve to illustrate the 
subject.—‘** About eighty years ago, there 
was no place of worship at a large village to 
the west of Truro, distant at least five miles 
from its parish church; nor was there a Bi- 
ble to be seen: but there were one Testa- 
ment and one Common Prayer-book, which 
were bound together. This valuable rarity 
was the property of an old woman who kept 
the village inn, and, with the celebrated his- 
tory of Robinson Crusoe, was deposited on a 
shelf in the kitchen. On a summer's day, 
alarmed by a violent thunder storm, the vil- 
lagers sought shelter under the roof which 
contained this sacred deposit, as the onl 
place of safety. To make assurance doubl 
Sure, anxious inquiry was made for Jack, the 


| landlady’s apprentice, who had the rare good 
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fortune to have learnt his letters. This lad 


| 
was considered a prodigy ; and, being found, | 


was desired to commen e reading prayers to 
the terrified auditory, who were on their | 
knees in the common drinking-room. Jack | 
went to fetch the Prayer-book from the shelf, 
where it had long rested beside its companion, 
Unfortunately, as things were in a state of | 
confusion, he took down the latter, and fall- 
ing on his knees, begin reading as fast as he 
could. And, from miscalling some words 
and misspelling others, the boy had conti- 
nued some time before the error was disco- 
vered. At length, having stumbled upon 
the man Friday, his mistress cried out: 
* Why, Jock! thee hast got the wrong book ! 
sure thee’st reading prayers out of Lo- 
binson Crusoe !”—.Jlack feit this reproof as 
un insult offered to his superior understand- 
ing, and pertinaceously continued to read, 
declaring, that ‘* Robinson Crusoe would as 
soon stop the thunder as the prayer-book.” 
‘Since that time, several meeting-houses 
have been erected in the village. A Bible 
ussociation has been formed; and more than 
one hundred guineas have been annually 
subscribed for the purpose of providing the 
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subscribers and their poorer neighbours with | 


Bibles! And what is the present religious | 
state of that village and many others whose 
inhabitants were once equally simple and are | 
now equally enlightened’? Every village 
and every town have, together with their | 
simplicity, lost their piety, notwithstanding 
all their meeting-houses and all their bibles. 
They no longer— 

“‘ See God in clouds or hear him in the wind !” 
They no longer—But I must stop: you and 
L differ toto cw/o on this subject. 

‘In our declamations, we have each of us 
produced arguments, to stagger—not to con- 
vince. Aud you have more than once met 
me half ways in my opinions. On my side, 
I have conceded much to you :—but the 
question will never be set at rest. 

‘Your's, Ke. R. P. 

The next letter is interesting, as illustra- 
tive of Cornish manners: it is written by 
Mr. Polwhele. 

‘Newlyn, 1822. 

‘We were taiking of funerals. 
They certainly much resemble the Irish. Such 
excess of drinking at the houses, and such 
howling at the vraves of the deceased—I 
want words to express my sense of the inde- 
cency. It reminded me, (as I observed to 
vou,) of a scene of riot some years ago at one 
of my late churches ; which IT noticed, on the 
following Sunday, from the pulpit, in a strain 
of censure, severe, but too justly merited 
The party shrank abashed from my reproof— 
I promised to copy it for you; and it is as 
follaws :— 

‘Tet us not cease to wonder, (said the 
preacher,) that with all these warnings men 
can persevere 10 the commission of almost 
every sin—that such is the extreme stupidity 
—the sottishness of many, that even with the 
perishing remains of mortality before them, 
they can plunge into intemperance without a 
fear, convertthe house of mourning into a house 
of feasting, and turn even the courts of the most 
high God into a scene of drunkenness and 


Cornish 


| 


confusion. Sorry I am to be forced to in- 
stance a fact so revolting to our feelings, in 
the demeanour of toc many of my flock, if 
not my hearers !—‘ Tell it not in Gath, pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Ascalon,” that 
there are some among you who have scru- 
pled not to disgrace yourselves by intoxica- 
tion during your attendance on the dead, 
and to render the solemnity of a funeral the 
mere mockery of the scornful. [ have wit- 
nessed more than once—than twice—such 
shameless impiety; such, indeed, as I could 
never have believed possible, had not the 
evidence of my senses too painfully proved 
its reality. To lose himself in inebriety, at any 
time, is degrading to a man. To enters the 
church intoxicated, on any occasion, Is to add 
profaneness to sottishness. But to come 
within these doors staggering beneath a 
corpse—to totter over the grave, or to wran- 
gle and fight amidst the awful service that 
consigns ‘ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust’—who can describe such an unheard- 
of outrage?—It is to a late burial, that I 
would particularly, point your attention ; 
and sincerely do I hope, that the friends of 
the deceased whose funeral was so grossly 
violated, as well as the persons who thus ex- 
posed themselves to the vengeance of the 
laws, both human and divine, may be im. 
pressed with a lively sense of the transgres- 


'-sion—may have suffered in their feelings a 


wound to admit of healing only through the 
contrition of a sinner—the repentance of a 
Christian ; lest they, likewise, instead of 
mourners at their graves, should have revel- 
lers and scoffers—lest, buried as they may be 
‘with the burial of an ass,’ no one lament 
over them, or cry, ‘Ah! brother! or ah! 
sister!”’ Your's, truly, R. P.’ 
We have already given some letters from 
Sir Walter Scott, and we now add another :— 
* Leiter from Sir Walter Scott to R. P. 
‘ Fdinbugh, Sept. 1814. 
‘Ny pear Sir,— Baal is neither dead nor 
sleeping: he had only gone a journey which 
was likely to have landed him on the coast of 


_ Cornwall, and near your door.—In this case 


} cruise: 


[ should have had the honour to have made 
your personal acquaintance. I have been 
eugaged for these two months last upon a 
pleasure-voyage with some friends. We had 
a good tight cutter, weil fitted up and man- 
ned, belonging to the service of the Northern 
Light-houses, of which department my 
friends ore commissioners. We therefore 
lived mucb at our ease, and had our motions 





| 


as much under own command as winds and | 


waves would permit. We visited the Shet- 
land and Orkney isles, and, rounding the 
island by Cape Wrath, wandered for some 
time amony the Hebrides; then went to the 


Causeway, and would have pursued our voy- 


, age Lleaven knows how far, but that the Ame- 


rican privateers were a little too near us, and 
the risk of falling in with them cut short our 
otherwise | might have landed upon 
the ancient shores of Corineus, and made the 
Fair Isabel my introduction to the bard of 
the west. I now return the MS. which I 





srieve I have detained so long. 
| however, there will be no delay in getting it 


ito use Ophelia’s language. 


[rish coast aud viewed the celebrated Giant’s | 


| 
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printed by January, which is, I conceive, the 
earliest publishing season. I believe I shalj 
make another adventure myself about the 
same time, upon a subject of Scottish history, 
I have called my work the Lord of the Isles. 
The greater part has been long written, but | 
am stupid at drawing ideal scenery, and 
waited until I should have a good opportu- 
nity to v:sit, or rather revisit, the Hebrides 
where the scene is partly laid. 

‘On my return, I was much shocked by 
finding I had lost my amiable and constant 
friend, the Duchess of Buccleugh—a calamit 
of unspeakable consequence to her family, 
her friends, and the country at large. She 
was atonce an example to those of her own 
rank, and a protectress of virtue and merit in 
those whom fortune had placed under her, 
My long intimacy in the family enabled me 
to observe some instances of her judgment 
and bea eficence, which I now can hardly re- 
collect without tears. Ithought to have in- 
scribed to her the work at which I was la- 
bouring, but alas! it will now only renew 
my sincere and peculiar share in a grief 
which is almost national. I beg pardon for 
intruding this melancholy subject upon you; 
but it will be long uppermost in the thoughts 
of those who shared the friendship of this 
lovely and lamented woman. Believe me, 
my dear friend, ever most truly your’s, 

‘ WALTER Scort.’ 

Among the correspondents of Mr. Pol- 
whele was the late Mr. Hardinge, and we in- 
sert the following playful and interesting let- 
ter from him to the author :— 

* Letier from G. Hardinge to R. P. 
‘ Melbourne House, Esher, May 8. 

‘My pear Srr,—Though familiar from 
youth to age, and in age itself, to the syren’s 
cup of praise, I have learnt in general to be 
afraid and almost ashamed of it, when I have 
descended into myself; but I cannot be wise 
enough to be diffident in the taste of a writer, 
though partial, who can have no wish to de- 


| ceive me, and who, with a myrtle for me, 


sends a laurel of his own. 

‘You remind me, dear sir, of a departed 
friend, over whose memory the tears I have 
shed are not slow to return at the faintest al- 
lusion to him by others. But what an elec- 
tric power has your wand over them, when it 
presents before me the living man whom ] 
loved up to the moment that I lost him, with 
all the enthusiasm of Eton friendships. No 
gay butterflies of the summer's wing could 
interest me half so much as that “ noble” 
creature, when his mind “ was overthrown,” 
The generous 
warmth of his princely heart, his conjuzal re- 
eret, his parental anxieties, the compass of 
his learning, the accuracy of his taste, the 
little episodes of his genuine wit; but above 
all, the purity of his moral character, made 
me feel that | had met with an angel visited 
by calamities. I recollect his eager mention 
of you to meas one of his peculiar favourites, 


and if [ do not mis-recollect, he tempted me 


[ hope, | 


to lay before you some anecdotes of my un- 
cle, whose life, by the way, has been written 
by me, but is in manuscript, and at present 
reduced into no form. I live so out of the 
world, that although cultivating literature, 
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atill I was unacquainted with you, not but 
with your fame in the mirror of critiques upon | 
your pen, accompanied by extracts in some | 
of the reviews. But the kind, the affection- 
ate manner in which you have addressed me 
with “a language of the heart,” has endear- 
ed you to me as an old friend. I will, there- 
fore, begin to defy all gratitude, and fall 
without mercy upon your poem—for being so 
ill printed ; you little know this finical age, if 
you think Scott hunself likely to be read on 
paper like your's. Apropos, in the hurry of 
telling you how you have gratified me by | 
your allusion to this friend of my heart and | 
of my life, 1 could not wait even to open 
your leaves, except for the purpose of a de- 
sultory and fugitive glance over the introduc- 
tory address to Walter Scott, which I think 
as beautiful as any of those graceful hand- | 
maids to Aés enchanting muse. You have 
caught his mantle and are so like him, that 
you would appear to the common parent 
Apollo :— 
“ 


| 


| 





Simillima proles 
Indiscreta suis,” &c. &c. &e. 

Yet many of the images are quite original 
and your own, but in Ais best manner. —‘* The 
vagrant eye’s repose’—“ the wings of living 
flame”—*‘ the vengeance of a thunder-cloud | 
breaking upon a rock’’—* the vision of de- 
parted years”—the fear and the laugh—are 
strokes of gifted genius, which break a lance 
with Marmion or the Lady of the Lake. 

‘I was half ashamed of my hermit narra- 
tives, put into the hand of that single-hearted 
and benevolent creature Nichols, whose 
pailanthropy has conferred honour not upon 
his heroes alone, but upon Ais elevated spirit, 
which loves to commend, and rescues many 
a rose to light that but for Aim would have 
blushed unseen. is glorious fault is, that he 
is too zealous in benevolence, and may be 
compared with one of Homer's beautifully 
discriminated heroes, who lived by the road 
side and loved all the world. 7 

‘I have just finished the memoirs of a man 
whose name but for Aim you would never 
have seen; but whom I intimately knew and 
revered. [ shall hope to make you shake 
hands with him, and in the mean time shall 
beg your acceptance of a Russian trumpeter’s 


{o = . ° os 
nde, which has my name to it, E¢ in Arcadia 
(go! 
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: I have been at Cotehele, and was accom- 
panied by the Collins’s girls. It was the 
applest of happy days, except that he was 
eit behind us who had prompted this enter- 
prize for them and for me. 

‘T long for Isabel, and thank you with 
crateful pride for your memory of me as Col- 
a iriend. It may perhaps tempt your 
mie at the eccentricity of this friend, who, 
1 order to know at Ledbury if. the vicar was 
Collins in his remove, (or class and form,) 
sent him a list of the remove as far as it 
reached the two names, Hardinge, Collins. 

he answer was equally whimsical : it 

the remainder of the list. I then flew to 
ao. and lost three or four chopping 
> Upon the circuit, for the sake of old 
‘tories with him. Farewell.’ 


was 
lls 
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of an eccentric but ingenious Cornish man, 


which we quote. It is dated, 1814 :— 

‘ About fifty years ago, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, vice-president of the Royal So- 
ciet}, wrote an entertaining account of Doro- 
thy Pentreath, of Mousehole, whom he con- 
sidered as the last person that could converse 
in the ancient language of Cornwall. If Mr. 
Barrington thought Dorothy deserving bio- 
graphical notice, I judge that the subject of 
the following brief narrative is equally enti- 
tled to attention :— 

‘Daniel Gum was born in the parish of 
Linkinhorne, in Cornwall, about the com- 
mencement of the last century, and was bred 
a stonecutter. In the early part of his life 
he was remarkable for his love of reading 


| and a degree of reserve, even exceeding what 


is observable in persons of studious habits. 
By close application, Daniel acquired, even 
in his youth, a considerable stock of mathe- 
matical knowledge; and, in consequence, 
became celebrated throughout the parishes. 
Called by his occupation to hew blocks of 
granite on the neighbouring commons, and 
especially in the vicinity of that great natural 
curiosity, called the Cheese-wring ; he disco- 
vered near this spot an immense block, whose 
upper surface was an inclined plane. This, 
it struck him, might be made the roof of a 
habitation such as he desired; sufficiently 
secluded from the busy haunts of men to en- 
able him to pursue his studies without inter- 
ruption, whilst it was contiguous to the scene 
of his daily labour. Immediately Danie 

went to work, and cautiously excavating the 
earth underneath, to nearly the extent of the 
stone above, he obtained a habitation which 
he thought sufficiently commodious. The 


sides he lined with stone, cemented with | 


lime, whilst a ehimney was made, by perfo- 
rating the earth at one side of the roof. From 
the elevated spot on which stood this extra- 


ordinary dwelling, could be seen Dartmoor | 


and Exmoor on the east; Hartland on the 


north ; the sea and the port of Plymonth on | 


the south; and St. Austell and Roach hills 
on the west; with all the intermediate beau- 
tiful scenery. The top of the rock which 
roofed his house, served Daniel for an obser- 
vatory, where, at every favourable oppor- 
tunity, he watched the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies; and on the surface of which, 
with his chisel, he carved a variety of dia- 
grams, illustrative of the most difficult pro- 
blems in Euclid, &c. These he left behind 
him, as evidences of the patience and inge- 
nuity with which he surmounted the obstacles 
that his station in life had placed in the way 
of his mental improvement. 

‘But the choice of his house, and the 
mode in which he pursued his studies, were 
not his only eccentrics. ILis house became 
his chapel also; and he was never known to 
descend from the craggy mountain on which 
it stood, to attend his parish church or any 
other place of worship. 

‘ Death, which alike seizes on the philoso- 
pher and the fool, at length found out the re- 
treat of Daniel Gum, and lodged him in a 
house more narrow than that which he had 


ere 18 a letter from a J. B to Mr. Pol- | dug for himself.’ 





Ww : : : : 
hele, which contains an interesting account 


The battle of Trafalgar is an often told 
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tale, and yet Eng'ishmen may be excused for 
dwelling on it, since it was the last great na- 
val action, and it annihilated the naval power 
of two nations. It is on this account that 
we insert a letter from Mr. Polwhele’s son, 
who was in the engagement to his father :— 

‘Spithead, Dec. 18, 1805. 

‘My prar Fatner,—You wish to know 
where [ was quartered, and how I was em- 
ployed during the action. 1 was quartered 
on the forecastle, with a lieutenant, mate, 
midshipman, and twenty men. We fought 
four guns, and our duty was to repair and 
stopper the rigging; but in ten minutes our 
rigging was past all stoppering. Not long 
after the commencement of the action the 
command devolved upon me; for my heute- 
nant was the officer who attempted to board 
one of our prizes, and the boat sunk under 
him, and he was upwards of three quarters 
of an hour hanging on her in the water; so 
that afternoon I acted both in the capacity of 
a commanding officer, mate, midshipman, 
small-arm-man, and powder-boy. For when 
we could not bring either cf our guns to bear, 
I had recourse to a musket, and I and the 
boatswain fired till our pieces became so hot 
we were obliged to drop them. When I 
came out of action I could neither speak nor 
hear, nor scarcely move; but I leave you to 
guess what must be the feelings, the resolu- 
tion, of a person in the capacity of an officer, 
when he hears men (as I heard) on their way 
to the surgeon, one in particular, with all his 
bowels hanging out, encouraging his gun- 
mates, and huzzaing along the decks as he 
passed below.’ The only thing that affected 
me, was some of my messmates wishing me 
well and shaking hands, which was a sort of 
thing I thought, and told them, might be dis- 
pensed with, as it only tended to cloud and 
not exhilarate the spirits. In action I felt 
myself as cool and as composed as I am now, 
with a determination to do my duty, and 
show an example to my inferiors. If I fell, 
I thought it would be a consolation to my 
friends to hear that I died fighting for my 
country; but Providence, in whose protec- 
tion I have always trusted, has, in his great 
mercy, reserved me to again, I hope, fight 
the battles of my country. Four men fell at 
my quarters, and six were wounded : I leave 
you to judge how lucky we were, as we 
counted eighty-sever shot-holes in our fore- 
sail, which was set over our heads; another 
instance of the sort, I suppose, was never 
heard of.’ 

Confident that our extracts will bear us 
out in describing Mr. Polwhele’s work as 
both curious and interesting, we now commit 
it to the public. 





Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine. No. Il. 
8vo. pp. 232. London, 1826. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Tue second number of this journal, which is 

just published, contains several clever arti- 

cles, both in the way of essay and criticism ; 
the following, though somewhat lengthy, is 

a very smart satire on the Outinians, and 

entitled Pen y® Less :— 

‘I am Pen the less ;—Pen the greater you 
all know. And it is to me a source of colla- 
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teral rejoicement that I am nephew to that | 
great man, and shared with him in his well | 
warranted indignation, when some mischiev- | 
ous newspaper joined in one paragraph, the 

majestic name of our common ancestor— 

Penn! with two such base polysyllabics as 

Washington and Bolivar. Why, by all the | 
saints from St. Luke to St. Vitus, the news- | 
paper might as well have asserted that the | 
Chapeau bras of the Northron, or the helmet | 
of the Southron, equalled in circumference, | 
the brim of my progenitor, as have compared | 
for one instant the respective breadths of | 
their fame. But let us wave not out hats, 
but this discussion ; [ shall pass on to sub- 
jects more generally interesting to my spe- 
cies. Though it must be owned, as far as 
the receipt of favour goes, [ owe mankind, | 
and womankind too, no allegiance; they 

never gave me kingdoms, (as they did to | 
daddy Penn) nor any other valuable consi- | 
deration, blessings on their good hearts ; yet 
is not my milk of human kindness curdled | 
into bitterness, but rather thickened into but- | 
ter, and if a little salt is mingled with the | 


| 
| 





dens) given up all projects of individual as- 
sociation; but I do not the less aspire to 
increase and fructify, through the medium of 
the many happy couples who will be formed 
out of the hearers and admirers of me, a‘id 
of my far greater and beloved uncle and 
preceptor in Spring Gardens, aforesaid. Of 
him Horace, in the delightful mystery of 
prophecy, speaks, when he says, —‘* Unde 
nil—generatur ipso, nec viget quidquam,” 
“whence (i.e. from his not marrying) no- 
thing is produced from himself individually,” 
evidently pointing out the nobler way in 
which he was to benefit his species, while I, 
the unworthy child of his brains, am dis- 
tinctly typified under the figure of Pallas,—, 
* Proximos illi tamen occupavit Pallas ho- 
nores.” 

‘In my present lucubration I shall partly 
consider the folly of those mothers, who, by 
an indiscreet ardour, wear out the lustre of 
their daughters, weary mankind by a con- 
stant display of their charms, and, like the 
shopkeepers of a former age, or the Mother 
Coles of all times, disgust their customers, 


cémposition, it is merely enough to make | by the reiterated ‘ what d’ye lack,”’—“who’ll 


my commodity marketable. 


have been an unlucky man. Dr. 


The fact is, [| buy, who'll buy?” 
Kitchiner | ter than pages of theory: and I have one 


But an example is bet- 


with some humour animadverts on the un- | quite handy in a douce Scotch woman and 
certain directions in cookery books which | her five daughters, whose story I shall relate 
leave such a latitude to the ignorant: “A | for the benefit of (which wants advice equally 


little bit of this,—a handful of that,—a nip | 
or pinch of t’other,—a dust of flour,—a slake 
of pepper,—a_ squeeze of lemon,—a dash of | 
vinegar,” are the constant phrases. ‘* Sea- 

son it to your palate,’ meaning the cook's, 

is another form of speech; now, if she has | 
any, it is extremely unlikely that it is in 
unison with that of her employers. Nature, 


ee 


who, as every body knows, ‘‘ orders all things 


for the best,” in mixing the ingredients of 
human life, often would seem to have taken 
her directions from such receipt books as | 
these, and when she “seasons the dish to 
her own palate,” it is very often not “in 
unison with that of her employers.” In my 
case I must say that the nip, dust, shake, 
squeeze, or dash of fortune, or luck, she 
thought it neeessary to infuse into the com- 
position of my destiny, was to my organs so 
imperceptible, that I have always considered 
(to use the learned doctor’s phraseology) 


_ fully recorded of her ancestor. 


‘her rule of thumb extremely indefinite.” | 
For instance, I have always experienced a 


very animated desire for marriage, but be- 


{ 


tween mothers and daughters [ have not been | 


able to lead any one to the hymeneal altar, 
or even to the Gretna anvil. They no sooner 
found out I was Pen-ye-less, than by a ne- 
cessary consequence they concluded that I 
was 47s, no one at all. For ladies (espe- 
cially lady-inothers) are admirable logicians, 
and indeed unite the si/ent signs of the sister 


arts, logic and rhetoric, in their conduct, 
towards their daughters’ lovers; for while 


they extend the open hand to all rich ad- 
mirers, they never fail to contract their deli- 
cite upper extremities into a determined 
fist, when any unqualified person dares re- 
motely hint at obtaining, though after the 
most approved forms, the bdlushing consent 
of an interesting young lady. I have long 
since (like my beloved uncle in Spring Gar- 


| them. 
‘community of interest, that knits into one 


with the rising), the sinking generation; I 
shall merely premise, that she is not that 
Mrs. Sanderson, whom we have all seen 
(and laughed at) at the English Opera 
Ifouse, but Mrs. B—, of C——, in D —— 
shire. 

‘Mrs. B. was descended in a right line 
from Galgacus, and inherited much of that 
ready eloquence and peritia castrametandi, 
which the Roman historian has so beauti- 
Her lord, ali- 
neal descendant of Caracalla, had lost much 


of the pride of the Roman blood in its de- 


scent through Scottish strains, and was so 
far from being the tyrant he sprang from, 
that there never yet existed a more passive 
slave of a wife’s magnanimity. 
fate released him and left her sole domina- 
trix of his lands and chattels, and one son 
and five daughters, whose early days were 


spent in the beautiful simplicity of rural | 
life, which can only be adequately expressed 


in the words of a Scottish writer,—‘* Neck- 


laces did they wear, in their playful glee, of | 


the purple fruit that feeds the small birds on 
the moor, and beautiful was the gentle stain 
then visible over the blue veins of their milk- 
white bosoms ;” but when in time these las- 
sies sprung up to years of —indiscretion, 
which I take to be what are vulgarly called 
the teens, this prudent mamma was resolved 
(we love to quote), that so much ‘hair 
floating in sunny light yet seemingly wreath- 
ed with flowers of heavenly azure,” so many 
‘eyes beaming with such lustre,” so many 
“white arms extended in their beauty,” so 
many motions, ‘‘gentle and gliding as the 
sunshine, when a cloud is rolled away,” 
should not go to waste; so she cast about 
for men worthy and capable of appreciating 
There is in Scotland a delightful 


Llowever 








thorny rope the individual thistles of the 
Caledonian stem, and enables them by those 
feelers, that present an insurmountable prick- 
liness to the touch of others, to grasp and 
cling to each other the more implicitly, 
Nor does this adhesiveness abandon them 
in a foreign clime, so that in spite of those 
hard-featured and unamiable peculiarities, 
which we may at first suppose would hare 
restricted this hardy weed to its own rock, 
there are few places that cannot boast spe- 
cimens of it, and there are few spots of 
the great globe in which a Scot (proverbially 
speaking), cannot avail himself of the protec- 
tion or countenance of a brother * Scot, of » 
rat, or of a new castle-grinding stone.” [Tt 
is this intrinsic merit that procures success 
to all Scotch undertakings. Hence the out- 
rageous northing of British India; hence the 
continuance of the black mail levied by Mr, 
Christopher North's gallowglasses upon taste, 
feeling, and common sense. 

‘ But to return to our good lady. Taking 
advantage of this common sympathy, she in- 
duced every general officer or chieftain of her 
name or kin, (and she was kin to lialf Scot- 
land, and her puir gude-man to the other half.) 
to send in the best qualified men of their sept 
or regiment, according to the muster-roll of 
her previous inquiries. Without distinction 
or partiality, Hlieland or Lawland, with 
breeks or without them, they were invited 
most cordially to shoot over the moors of 
Mrs. B , of C——, in D—-eshire. But 
one way or another these warriors escaped 
from the ambush; some indeed came off 
limping, but as brave men will do, having 
escaped the danger, they proved their mettle 
by making light of it. Not discouraged by 
a country failure, she now changed the scene 
of action, and broke, like an aurora borealis, 
on the arctic splendours of Auld Reekie. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the thrillings and 
throbbings that agitated and nobilified the 
hearts or midriffs of the legal dandies of the 
metropolis at this lovely apparition of rosy 
cheeks and flaxen ringlets; but the injunc- 
tions of the ladye mother were imperative, 
not to suffer such an abomination, as tlie 
hand of a medical student, (unless to feel a 
pulse,) or of a writer to the signet, (unless 
to draw a settlement,) but, above all, and 
on no account, (and all will here approve 
her caution,) of a Blackwood Magaziner, 
to approach the glove of any one of the 
Misses B, of C , in D—shire.—- 
Nor did the great unsophisticated good 
sense of the girls for a moment allow 
them to doubt the wisdom of so easy a 
prohibition. The Esquimaux of literature 
were thus obliged to satisfy themselves with 
the distant beams of these luminaries, as 
they skirted their horizon during a long win- 
ter; and made no more approximation to 
the five B.'s, than they do to wit, imagina- 
tion, judgment, candour, or liberality. 

* But though Mrs. B., of C ,in D-— 
shire, sueceeded so well in the preventive 
service, her offensive measures were not 
crowned with the expected and merited suc- 
cess. Though, night after night, she exposed 
her classic group in the prettiest attitudes, 
though she gave admission gratis to all those 
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conoscents about town, who could value and 
pay for this kind of chef d'wuvres, yet alas, 
her stock still remained upon hand. Though 
she beat up every cover, and nosed every 
spot, to which she could mark a ‘“ 
guished foreigner,” or a ‘popular noble- 


man,” it was in vain she set, for her daugh- 
9 


ters contrived rather provokingly to miss fire ; | 


or, if they did ‘‘ make the feathers fly,’’ the 
victim contrived still more provokingly not 
to die of his wounds, till out of sight. 

‘The season passed away, nor, with all her 


activity, had she been able to impound one | 


stray earl, or a Single trespassing Southron of 
capital. 


them Undaunted by the repulses of her 


native land, she followed the footsteps of her | 
ancestors, and resolved to forage awhile on | 
the pastures of merry England. She gave up | 


her house in —— street, let her country 


place to a retired meal-merchant, first putting | 
her household on board wages; and then | 

. . ’ 
squeezing her numerous brood into the fa- 


mily coach, she cast about her eyes for a suit- 
able watering-place. 
known” had not, at that time, so much as 
baked the bricks of St. Ronan’s well, whose 


freedom you may, by the particular grace of | 
his special Constables, acquire at the mode- | 
rate duty of £1. 10s. (though many may | 
think it, at this rate, dearer than Tunbridge | 
in summer,) it was quite out of the question, | 


that she should gratify her watery propen- 
sities at home. ¢ 
round Scotland, being merely a medium for 
the catching and cleaning of herrings, was 
not likely to recompense her more exalted 
piscatory intentions. The desert spring is 
not more grateful to the thirsty Camels, than 
Was their first reception at a watering-place 
to this other Scotch family. I forget the 
name of that basin of water, whether it ended 
in borough, gate, or mouth, in which it pleased 
the northern nymphs first to wash their skins. 
Nor does it make much odds. All water- 
ing-places are alike agreeable to persons 
Whose pretensions are greater than their re- 
aliies, whose means are broader than their 
comprehensions, and whose pride is more 
extensive than either. 
tensions are not questioned, their means en- 
sure consideration, and their pride is conse- 
quently gratitied Great was the sensation ex- 
cited in the shire Gazette, or borough 








Intelligencer on the arrival and departure of | 


Mrs. B. and suite. Mrs. B. andthe Misses B. 
stamped in Saxon characters, on a pink card, 
With a running border of fleur-de-lys, was on 


every sofa-table that aspired to fashion. The 
distorted mirror over the chimney-piece, or- | 


hamented with a thing that seemed a wooden 
Magpie snapping a bit of gilt gingerbread, 


defricated and indented by master’s teeth, | 


~ trying to look like an eagle grasping a 
moulting plumage of invitations to “ tea and 
cards,” At her door the master of the cere- 
Monies deposited his earliest card; at her 
door long sauntered the Irish baronet ere he 
could sicn his latest P. D. A. 


distin- | 


She stood like Niobe, petrified with | 
all her pretty virgins about her; only less | 
classical in the cause of her affliction, she | 
mourned because she had not lost one of | 


As the **Great Un-'! 


The ocean, too, that growls | 


For here their pre- , 


aurel, was feathered about with a never- | 


AND WEEKLY REVLEW. 


| ‘ But still marriage appeared (like the ris- 
_ing sun to the Persian) at once the most con- 
| stantly invoked, as well as the most distant 
object in Mrs. B.'s horizon. Though ob- 
servant of the season as grouse, partridge, or 
cae o. 
woodcock, the five Miss B.’s managed to 
| escape a Scarborough August, a Weymouth 
September, and a Brighton winter; Mrs B., 
‘after having, like the lapwing, scoured the 
| coast of England, and like him too, put her- 
| self in painful attitudes to serve her brood, 
| found the sea look black upon her, as it does 
in the maps of the late Doctor Rees’s Ency- 
clopedia, (the lamented friend of my beloved 
uncle in Spring Gardens aforesaid,) and, like 
the Britons, was driven back by the waves 
upon the barbarians of the interior. She 
had heard much of those extraordinary pow- 
-ers of excitement and provocation to mar- 
| riage with which Providence has endowed 
certain mineral ‘springs. .The lovely Ara- 
minta B. got up a slight liver complaint for 
_ the occasion, and away all posted to a chaly- 
beate, a sulphuro-muriate, or a sulphuro-mu- 
riatico-hydro-carbonate spa. 
‘In olden times, cities and towns were 
' founded by two bodies of men, that have 
now sunk into comparative insignificance— 
the barons and the monks. When the world 
/was divided between war and superstition, 
men clustered about a castle or a monastery, 
and looked for food and safety in the skirts 
of a fortress, or the parings of a fat glebe. 
But in modern England, a new race of 
builders has arisen, and, as Romulus was 
| suckled by wolves, so towns now quaff life at 
a medical teat. No sooner does a physician 
stumble on a foundling well, than he adopts 
it, as honest Ulric adopted Undine, and with 
'that humanity which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of their tribe, cherishes: it in 
exact proportion to the excess of its effluvia, 
the deformity of its complexion, and the in- 
sufferableness of its quality. After much 
mystery and more pamphlets, the bitter sweet 
‘is in due time announced to the world, and 
christened after the name of the most nau- 
'seous and unpronounceable mineral of the 
|Mat. Med. By an understanding of the 
“trade,” a gouty lord or hippish dowager is 
consigned thither from the metropolis, and if 
he or she do not dée till the following year, 
the fortune of the place and of its disinterest- 
ed sponsor are made—for within a twelve- 
month the barren spot, like an epic of 
Southey’s, stands thick with crescents, rows, 
bazaars, circi, temples, pagodas, gardens, 
which are all Royal, Pleasant, Chinese, Re- 
gent, Metropolitan, Paragon, Belvidere, or 
Medicean. And the prospects of the spright- 
ly invalids are enlivened with a ball-room, a 
master of the ceremonies, and a dispensary 
and a spacious churchyard. As sea-breezes 
are apt to puff away those thick mists of the 
hypochondriacal fancy, so favourable to me- 





the salt water is known to corrupt the choicest 
chalybeates, no wonder our fashionable phy- 
sicians should possess themselves with most 
absolute sway of the Mercian provinces. 
| Nor is it more surprising that Mrs. B. hav- 
‘ing, like other philosophers, failed in her at- 
‘tempts on the tides, should now dircct her 


dical exertions, and as the neighbourhood of | 
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calculations to the Mediterranean. Here 
again the sensation she created was, as Cob- 
bett says, intense. Whatever well Mrs. B. 
chose for the nonce, truth seemed to lie at 
the bottom of it; whatever bath the Miss 
13.’s disported in, at cnce doubled its floating 
capital of medicaments; whatever spring 
Mrs. B. and the Miss B.'s drank of, became, 
like Purgon’s remedy, “ emollient, abstersif, 
et astringent.” The host that followed them, 
like the army of Xerxes, drank rivers in a 
day. If Mrs. B. pitched her tent at the 
pump-room, the Naiad of the stream had to 
second her urn with a forcing apparatus. If 
Mrs. B. took a house on the Crescent, as Al- 
bert upon Lebanon, “the Crescent came 
on.” If she dined at a table d’hote, the 
waiters the next day had to put a new leaf to 
the table. Harrowgate and Buxton, Bath 
and Cheltenham, Leamington and Malvern, 
by turns echoed to the fame of Mrs. B. and 
the five Miss B.’s—but alas for Mrs. B.! 
the Miss B.’s at the end of two years were 
the Miss B.'s still. Of all that host with 
whom the daughters had danced, sung, 
waltzed, rode, pick-nicked, écarted, flirted, 
or coquetted, not one had been springed by 
the mother, I can only account for the strange 
perverseness of mankind in avoiding this 
quintuple opportunity of becoming happy for 
life, by Mrs. B.’s aversion to Irish gentle- 
men, particularly on the Il. P. list, and by 
her animosity in pursuit of a certain earl 
who, after various doublings, fairly escaped 
all the B’s in a Calais steamer. 

‘ But still their cheeks were blooming, and 
their locks were flaxen, and, as the final over- 
throw of Bonaparte at this period gave our 
beloved island an opportunity of discharging 
on the Continent its long-pent absurdities, 
Mrs. B. was determined not to be behind- 
hand, nor to miss the occasion of acquiring 
foreign graces, and performing, with all pro- 
per solemnity, the grand tour. Many rea- 
sons concurred to fortify her in this resolu- 
tion. The not unfrequent rebuffs she had 
experienced from some of the English digni- 
taries of fashion, confirmed her in a fixed 
opinion of their barbarism and consequent 
unfitness for Caledonian intimacy. The 
French, she averred, were much more like 
the Scotch, only “no sae clean ;” the Corso 
was “vera like the High Strit, only no sae 
lang ;” and the Improvisatori were “no far 
bhin’ Blackwood’s chiels, only their wit was 
mair accidental.” Her son, raw from St. 
Andrew’s, a big lad with mountainous cheek 
bones, and a frith of a mouth, whom she was 
as anxious to keep single, as she was to 
marry his sisters, she carried with her to per- 
fect his humanities at Milan. She was de- 
sirous that her daughters should, in foreign 
climes, soften down their native accomplish- 
ments, curb the Highland fling to the swim- 
ming pas of France, and moderate their 
‘* Lawland notes” with Italian Sol fa la—in 
short, acquire those little talents, which, in 
the words of Grammont, “ valent quelque 
chose quand on est permis de les mettre en 
usage.” Howsoever it may grieve the Pla- 
tonic reader, my close intimacy with truth 
compels me to say, that, as the five Miss B.’s 
went on the grand tour, so from the grand 
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tour they came the five Miss B.’s. Yet was 
not poor Mrs. B. to blame, for never did 

or devil work harder to unbind one knot, 
than Mrs. B. did to tie five. For this object 
she gave soirées at Paris, and days and nights 
to manceuvre—for this she scrambled up the 
Swiss mountains—and for this, like 
French king, she came down again—for this 
she laid ambuscades on the Simplon, and 
enfiladed Thrasymene. At Rome, at Flo- 
rence, and at Naples, her house was as open 
as the temple of Janus in war time. 
horseback, on foot, with mules, from boats or 
caléches, uj» Vesuvius, down Pausilipo, in 
the bay of Naples, on the lake of Como, 


the 


| 


On- 


steering, sailing, vetturino-wise, 12 posto, in | 
the saloon, in the Vatican, in the carnival, in | 


masquerade, in the bath, waltzing, sketching, 
reciting, squalling, picturesquing, picture 
hunting, statue-gazing, German 
French fashion, al Ing/ese, in every attitude, 
under every form, did Mrs. B. show off the 
Misses B. in vain. All her approaches to 


the men were, like those of the famed [iber- | 
_mack’s! By a good deal of cringing, and : 
dary influence, Mrs. B. and the | ceeded in casting a cylinder in which to 


nian, “ obnoxious.” —Although the respecta- 


bility of the mother, and the charms of the | some secon 


daughter, soon filled the hotel with the lisp- 


fashion, | 


} 


nish sympathy, 
boards of those northern thanes, who came, 
for taree months every year, to thaw in the 
capital. 
daughters’ plump persons, into the heaving 


opening. 


she got admission to the 


She inserted her own and _ her 
mountain of a rout, on every practicable 
She accepted, with noisy satisfac- 
tion, every new ball invitation, and patroniz- 


ed, with enthusiasm, every charity that would 


admit her. She wound up the rotatory 
dynamics of her breathless but delighted 
daughters to answer suitably tue empressement 
of every titled waltzer. She laboured to quaff 
the draught of fashion, for which she panted, 
if possible, unmixed with baser ingredients ; 
in the progress of which design, she attained 
some little skill in the art of cutting; and in 
her treatment of country cousins, went as 
near as possible into the opinion of those po- 
litical economists, who maintain that the 
country is only to be tolerated so far as it is 
useful to the town. 
slating or rough-dashing to her ambition, she 
at length obtained—single tickets for Al- 


But what was weather- | 


fair not to rival, but to outdo the steam-ep- 
gine. 

It may be in the knowledge of inany of 
your readers, that some years since, that 
acute chymist, Mr. Faraday, discovered the 
means of condensing into a liquid state seve. 
ral of the gases, which had till then been con- 
sidered permanently elastic or incondens- 
able. 

From the great atmospheric pressure and 
the low temperatnre necessary to preserve 
them in the liquid state, and their easy and 
sudden expansibility, it became evident to 
several ingenious men, that this circumstance, 
far from being a matter of curiosity only, 
might be converted to the most useful pur- 
poses as a moving force; exceeding in power 


any thing of which we had hitherto had any 


conception. 

Many and various have been the modes 
resorted to by those engaged in experiment- 
ing in this arduous affair, to construct a ves- 


- sel so impervious as to confine these high] 
P ghiy 


attenuated gases. 
Mr. Brunel, however, has at last suc- 


| five Miss B.’s of C— in D—shire, by turns , confine carbonic acid, this being the substance 


ing accents of love, in Italian, French, and "spent some half-dozen Wednesday nights and 
German,—though, like Pope, “they lisped , Thursday mornings with Collinet, coronets, 


in numbers, for the numbers came,’’ yet with 
equal facility the numbers went, nor left be- 
hind so nmuch as an echo of a sound. The 
Misses B. seemed from time to time on the 
extreme verge of “ being blessed for life,” but 
the Fates still dashed the untasted cup from 
A grand cross of Malta, with 
two thousand castles in Carpathia, rode off 
on a vow of chastity with the hearts of three 
out of the five Miss B.’s of C ,in D— 
shire, and was followed on his only courser 
by the hereditary prince of something—But- 
tel, in Germany, with the other two, and 
with a rent-roll considerably shorter than his 
mustachios. Who succeeded the Prince 
Regnant, or the champion of Christendom, I 
know not, but certain it is, our Queen B. did 
not attract any one out of the swarm, though 
in her search after a husband, she, like her 
countrywoman, in her search after happiness, 
did not stop any length to pawn her flaxen 
commodities on her customers— 
“ Farewell, ma’am—nay—no ceremony, I 
beg— 
Ye'll no’ be for the linnen then? quo’ Peg.”"— 
‘ Being by birth a predestinarian, and by 
nature of a sanguine temperament, Mrs. B. 
derived consolation from reflecting, that 
‘‘ What mun be mun be,” and that the great- 
est woman-market in the world, (except Con- 
stantinople,) lay still open to her and un- 
tried. So for London she started, having 
murdered nothing on the continent, but the 
name of each individual town or state she 
travelled through, or talked of, by right of 
conquest exacting from every syllable, French, 
Tuscan, or German, a discretionary surren- 
der to the unwritten laws of Caledonian pro- 
sody. Mrs. B. seized forthwith on a ready 
furnished house, in Square, or one of 
its outlets, and, by a holy alliance of private 
frugality with public ostentatiun, contrived, 
in process of time, to strike a faint half note 
in the orchestra of fashion. By aid of clan- 








| 





weak tea, and brown bread and butter. “ The 
lady patronesses were unco kind and vera 
condescendin’ ;” and could [ draw the cur- 
tain, or in other words, peep thro’ Willis’s 
blanket upon the fair hexarchy, [ might dis- 
cover “to my friends and the public,” that 
mixture of some good-nature with more 
scorn, from which the arbitresses of fashion 
vouchsafed to the lassies a few rare opportu- 
nities of jumping for a husband. But the 
mournful part of an ower true tale is still to 
be told ; the five Miss B.’s are the five Miss 
B.’s still. Often when Mrs. B. had made 
sure of a viscount, or at leastof a general 
officer, these latter, satisfied with handing the 
young ladies to their carriages, fled from the 
steps lke Adonis.— 

* Look how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So flies he through the dark from Veuus’ eye.”’ 
The years of our B.’s, like the legs of Virgil's, 
are,** thymi plena,” full of ¢ine, and Mrs. 


B. the indefatigable has almost despaired of 


success. Of late the hinges at Willis’s have 
grown rusty, and that two-handed engine, 
Inan, smites less frequently at Mrs. B.'s 
door. Mrs. B., fixed in the centre of her 
pentagon of virgins, seems unable to deter- 
mine the problem which has combined them 
into this unpleasing diagram. 
thrice beloved, and nine times celebrated, and 
eighty-one times venerated uncle of Spring 
Gardens aforesaid, to whom I am no more 
than is the sucking pig to its ancient grand- 
papa, why wilt thou not take up thy native 
quill, and explain the difficulty on the most 
approved principles of Outinianism ?’ 


—— ---——_____ _- — - —$—_— -_——— 





ORIGINAL. 
NEW MOTIVE ENGINE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Str,—In this age of science, all its lovers 
will be happy in learning that they are soon 
likely to be favoured with a motive engine, 


which, according to present appearance, bits | 





he has chosen for his operations; and 
he is so=perfectly convinced of his success 
in his undertaking, as to have taken out a pa- 


| tent for a machine of this kind, and is now 





| actually engaged in constructing one on this 


new principle. 

Last night, at the conversazione at the 
Royal Institution, the members and their 
friends having withdrawn into the lecture- 
room, Mr. Faraday made known to them this 
highly interesting invention, and entered into 
a description of the mode of operation of the 
machine, and the manner of generating the 
carbonic acid and of elevating it into the ga- 
Seous state. 

I wish I could give you as accurate a de- 
scription of the machine as he did, but if I 
were able, my limits would not permit me. 
I shall do my best; but as it is quite new to 
me, I fear I shall be very deficient. 

There are, then, as 1 understand, five ver- 
tical cylinders, the middle one having a pis- 
ton, and performing the same part as the cy- 
linder and piston of a steam-engine. But 
what moves the piston? I have said there 
are five cylinders. In the two exterior ones, 


_the earbonic acid is confined, and is there al- 


_ternately in one and the other expanded and 
condensed, operating at each alternation on 


| the piston in the middle cylinder. The mode 


O thou my | 





of operation is thus: several small tubes pass 
completely through the exterior cylinders. eX- 
posing a great surface to the liquid within, 
and by passing through these tubes alternate- 
ly a hot and cold medium, the liquid carbo- 
nic acid is converted into the gaseous, and 
then the liquid state. Being elevated to the 
gaseous state, the pressure becomes immense, 
varying from thirty atmospheres and upwards 
many degrees. This pressure existing. there 
is a connection from the upper part of the cy- 
linder, by means of a tube, w.th another cylin- 
der, which is situated between the generator 
and the one in which the piston moves; this 
middle cylinder is filled with oil, and comimu- 
nicates from the lower part to the upper ef 
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——— 
under side of the piston, according to the 
side on which it may be situated. On the 
eyrface of the oil is placed a thin piece of 
wood, fitted exactly to the interior of the cy- 
linder; the gas now entering, presses upon 
the surface of the pieces of wood, forces down 
the oil, and so elevates or depresses the pis- 


ton. I hope success will attend this inven- 


tion. ' 
If any thing can add to these rational con- 


versaziones and lectures, it is the liberal 
manner in which the managers conduct them, 
and Mr. Faraday’s pleasing manner of deli- 
vering his ideas to his audience. which is that 
of a man meeting an old and familiar friend 
whom he is heartily glad to see, and telling 
him all he knows. 


Saturday, 11th Feb. 1826. NAUTICUS. 











ON COMBINATLONS AMONG WORKMEN. 


Tue following observations on the combina- 
tion laws are from Mr. Kendall's Letters on 
Jreland :— 

There should be no laws against combina- 
tion, but only against the vices of combina- 
tion; against violence, either to persons or 
to property, and against all unlawful coer- 
cion. The workman has the same right of 
protection against the illegal exercise of force 
hy his fellow-workmen, as to his writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus. The right of combination, in 
the mean time, has nothing in it intrinsic- 
ally unlawful—has nothing, therefore, which 
ought to be rendered unlawful in itself. If 
the London brewers, for example, have a 
right to combine, (and let it be supposed that 
the combination is as much for the sake of 
public convenience and benefit, as for pri- 
vate profit,) for the establishment, at their 
own pleasure, of an uniform price for their 
porter; the labourers of all descriptions have 
an equal right to combine for the establish- 
ment, at their own pleasure, of an uniform 
price for their labour. But the right, in 
either case, terminates here. If any parti- 
cular brewer should choose to sell his porter 
cheaper than others, and if the others, or any 
particular part of the others, should there- 
upon set fire to his premises, or interrupt his 
sale, or assoult his person, or attempt to levy 
ines, the law would find a way to deal with 
the offence, without at all inguiring into the 
general or particular merits of the combina- 
tion. It wants, then, only to apply to the 
workmen the same law that you apply to the 
capitalist. It wants only the absence of all 
legal inequality as to the equal obligations of 
the rich and the poor to keep the public 
peace; and to leave to every man the right 
to the shadow of his own vine. But, from 
the want of attending to these distinctions, 
and these similarities, you get involved in 
argumentative difficulties. You get embar- 
rassed between a right which is easily shown 
to be undoubted, and a cause of action 
Which is as easily shown to be insuffera- 
ble; and you fall into the error of cre- 
ating one law for the rich, and another 
law for the poor. Linen-drapers have a 
nght to combine, that is, to agree as to the 
Prices of their calicoes; but one workman 
'as no more right to coerce nor molest an- 
Other Workman, as to the amount of the 
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wages for which he will work, than one linen- 
draper has to break the windows or the 
head of the shopkeeper opposite to him, who 
chooses to sell cheaper than h.*iself, and 
even than all the rest of the trade. Every 
single man is, by himself, to be the keeper of 
his own interests, and the judge of his own 
property and motives. The interest, on the 
other hand, which every workman, every 
trader, has, in keeping up the prices of la- 
bour or of goods, by means of a war of mo- 
nopoly against consumption ; by the prohi- 
bition of all other workmen and traders to 
work or to sell cheaper, (that is, more advan- 
tageously to the capitalist or to the public,) 
than himself; and the duty of the law to 
protect the general body of the workmen, 
and the general body of the public, from such 
coercions and monopolies; to protect the 
interests of the many, against the interests of 
the few; are things self-evident. If the full 
freedom of all individuals, commercial as 
well as others, is not protected; if the work- 
man cannot work, nor the employer employ, 
at his own pleasure; then there is no go- 
vernment—for the existing government does 
not answer the ends for which it exists. Se- 
curity and peace, foreign and domestic, is 
the essential end, the trade, the vocation, the 
immediate business of a government. Every 
thing else is a work of ornament, or, at the 
most, of superaddition. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET TO HOPE. 
BY MRS, CAREY, 
Author of Lasting Impressions. 


ENCHANTING pow’r! who, when life’s thousand 
cares 

Press on the heart—canst bid the future rise 

Bright as the rainbow tints, when summer skies 

Distil the cooling show’r. Oh! could my 
pray'rs 

Recall thee, dear deluder! then, once more, 

This heart might g'ow, e’en as it glow'd, before 

Sorrow had chill'd its current, and Despair 

Spread its dense gloom around. But ab! in 
vain 

[ court thy smile: for, as false meteors fly 

Now here, now there, and mock the wand'rer’s 
eye 

With shapes unreal—so thy shining train 

All that thy visions picture bright and fair— 

Dazzle awhile, then vanish from the sight, 

And leave misfortune’s heir to darker deeper 
night. 





THE EXILE SON, 

Arar from all that once were dear, 

In dawning manhood’s hope and pride, 
Without a friend to shed a tear, 

Alone he suffered, groaned, and died ; 
By stranger forms his corse was borne, 

Unwept, unto its last cold bed, 
And left unbonoured and forlorn 

Among the uncommuning dead. 


O’er his lone grave no dear one mourned, 
For none were near to weep for him; 
No heart bereft in anguish burned, ‘ 

No cheek grew pale, no bright eye dim ; 
But ‘plaining stock-dove sung his dirge, 

And sighing sea-hreeze moaned alone, 
While ocean’s foaming billowy surge 

Round his last rest sounds wildly on. 
But far away sad spirits dreamed 

Of coming hours of blissful love, 
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And hope’s rose light in beauty gleamed, 
Like stars revealing heaven above, 

When the sunk heart again put on 
The feelings of its eather years, 

And caught from scenes of pleasure gone, 
Sweet light to gild its present tears. 


And round the winter hearth, whose light 
Blent with the gloom, like hope with fear, 
Loved ones watched out the lingering night, 
Musing of hours, long lost, still dear— 
Far dearer now, for ever pastes 
When life was like an angel's lyre, 
Each moment sweeter than the last, 
Ani glowing with elysian fire. 
Alone they sat where he had heen, 
The brave, the fair, in happier days, 
The spirit of each joyous scene, 
When all the world was love and praise, 
And hope, deferred, grew sick and vain, 
Expectance turned to doubt, and dread 
Of ill feil on the heart with pain 
They only know whose hearts have bled. 


And long, long days and nights went by, 
No tidings came—and weeks rolied on, 
And months of sleepless agony, 
With the last bope had come and gone, 
When from the ocean’s bosom came 
A voice that told of death, and o'er 
Crushed hearts it dropped like liquid flame, 
Searing the chords that thrilled before. 


Alas! when first his mother clasped 
That long-loved, lovely, only child— 
When, in his young delight, he grasped 
Her guiding hand and fondly similed, 
And caught from her each look he wore, 
And turned to her from every foe, 
While she saw charms unknown before 
In his cheek’s bloom and eye’s rich glow; 


And felt her beart’s warm current flow 
With love beyond man’s thought, and rise 
With each infantile want and woe, 
Like brightening stars at dark midnight, 
This hour's last anguish, this despair 
Would to her soul have been a dream 
As wild, as false, as madmen's are—~— 
Shadows of shades on life’s bright stream ! 


How sad would be our lot below, 
Were gathering woes to man revealed, 
Or could he read time’s scroll and know 
The secret sorrows for us sealed ! 
Each fearful hour stil] hurrying on 
To consummate some awful deed, 
Each thought bent on the moments gone, 
To bring the day of doom decreed! 


Fate's last worst vial has been poured,— 
Earth cannot bring a grief like this ; 
All that the world-sick heart adored, 
All that it treasured for its bliss 
Hath passed and vanished in the gloom 
Of death’s lone vale, and.-all the love 
That perished at the opening tomb, 
Must pass away and bloom above. 


Wake—wake her not to conscious pain? 
The fount is full, ob! let it rest! 
Joy cannot smile for her again, 
But dreams may tell her she is bless‘d ; 
Break not the spell, whose soothing power 
Throws pleasures past o'er present woes, 
And bears from young love's vesper bower 
Light to illume life’s darkest close ! L. P. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
(Continued from p. 94). 
Or Landseer’s pictures, it is almost impossi- 
ble too speak in too strong terms of commen- 


dation ; not indeed as productions of the higher 
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walk ofart, but as most admirable specimens 
of that branch of it to which they belonz,— 
as nearly its very me plus ultra. There are, 
moreover, a peculiar taste and sentiment in 
his compositions, which we rarely meet with 


in such subjects, and which stamp on them | 


a value of a higher order. [lis Interior of a 
Highland Cottage is an admirable example 
of this ; for, although there is only one figure, 
an old woman, it possesses far more interest 


and expression than are usually to be met with | 
in conversation pieces and scenes of familiar | 


life. There is a breadth and vigour of exe- 
cution in this piece which show great orizi- 
nality. : 
liant, without being at all meretricious; and 
the whole composition is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. This is certainly one of the very 
best pictures this artist ever painted; and 
yet we hardly know whether we do not pre- 
fer his Dog and Shadow; which is certainly 
the finest little bijou of such a subject we 
ever beheld. 
pa'nted,—full of nature, truth, and character ; 
nor is the landscape less sweetly touched : 
there is also a very pleasing episoclical trait 
in this picture, we mean the cap and shoes 
on the bank of the brook, the effect of which 
is more easily felt than described. Such lit- 
tle touches as this add more to the interest 
and effect of a piece of this kind than would 
be imagined. His Widow, which we must 
remark, is rather a quaint affected title for a 
picture, consisting of a duck uttering a cry of 
anguish over the dead body of its mate—is 
exquisitely painted: and the same remark 
will apply to his Deer Hound and Dead 
Gamc, Dead Deer and Highlander, Kc. 


Mulready’s Convalescent, which appears 
to have been improved since it was exhibited 


at the Royal Academy, pleases us even better 
than it did then, for it is one of those pic- 
tures which are more relished the oftener 
they are seen. This, unfortunately, cannot 
be said of the generality of subjects of this 
description, where even if the composition be 
good, there is so little of either mind or ex- 
pression, that they will not bear to be stu- 
died. Indeed, there are more than either 
one or two pictures in the present exhibition, 
to which the latter remafk will apply very 


forcibly, for their sole merit is that which | 


catches the eye at the first glance. Some of 


these are little more than mere common place | 


groups, without either incident or meaning, 
or if they have any meaning, it is very difficult 
to make it out. 

Among these kind of subjects, there are 
several, too, which possess not even the at- 
traction of tolerable execution to atone for 
their other defects. 
disgraceful example of this kind is a piece 
called the Stupid Apprentice, which could 
certainly never have been looked at before it 
was hung up; and strange, too, to say, this 
daub occupies a very prominent situation. 
We had always hitherto considered that the 
British Institution required at least some lit- 
tle pretensions to talent in the pictures it ad- 
mitted, whatever may be the case at Somerset 
House ; but from this specimen of art, and 
one or two others that we could point out, it 
js tar more indulgent in this respect than we 
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The colouring, too, is clear and bril- | 


The animal is admirably | 


A most abominable and | 


icould wish. Young ladies have, we presume, 
a privilege to exhibit namby-pamby pre- 
tures, ll drawn and badly coloured, that they 
‘may beho.d their names in the catalogue ; 
| but we did not before know that the license 
| was so liberally extended to others. 
| Sharp's Bott!e of Champagne is certainly 
not deficient in the vis comtca; but even hu- 
| mour may be too broad ; and we cannot help 
! 





wishing that this art.st had selected for his 
pencil some subject not so clasely allied to 
the disgusting, as this unfortunately 1s, since 
‘even its’ merit renders it disagreeable. A 
| similar objection applies, though not quite so 
| strongly, to the Cupboard Lover, by Kidd ; 
where a kitchen-maid’s cher ami—a mon- 
strous unwie!dy lout, is discovered by her 
master, secreted ina closet, he having unfor- 
tunately been interrupted in a tete-d-téle d la 
| fourchette with the damsel, and obliged to se- 
crete himself. As to the execution of this 
piece, it is exceedingly slight and sketchy, 
and by no means such as to make amends 
for the vulgarity of the incident. Neither is 
the expression of the countenances particu- 
larly happy or well-marked: the best head 
is that of the mistress, who is standing be- 
hind her husband, and peering over his 
shoulder through her spectacles, anxious to 
behold the swain, who has been rezaling 
himself at her expense. 
(To be eontinued in our nect.) 
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(THe following critique on the British Gallery 
is from the pen of an intelligent and known 
corespondent.—ED ] 

Tue present exhibition contains much that 

is good, and muci that is worthless. We 

observe, however, a greater number of his- 
torical and scriptural pieces in the collection 

'this year, than is customary. This we are 

glad to see, as it shows there is a good spirit 

among us, and an ambition to scale the high- 
est summits of the art. If a failure must be 
experienced, it were better to break your 
neck by tumbling from the top of Mount 

Blanc, than out of a two pair of stairs win- 

dow. 

Without comparison, the finest picture in 








conception, is Mr. Martin’s Deluge. Indeed, 
every thing upon which this artist exercises 
his talents, however trite or hackneyed the 
subject, is immediately made his own, by 
“his singularly grand imagination. We do 
/not say that it is faultless; nay, there are 
| many and heavy charges which may be al- 
 lezed against it, but they are faults which 
arise from daring too much, from being car- 
nied forward by an overheated imagination, 
till the execution sinks under the design. On 
the right hand of the picture is a bleak and 
craggy rock, upon which the people who 
have escaped from the whelmed valleys are 
tlying for refuge; the grouping here, the va- 
rious attitudes dictated by grief, fear, im- 
piety. or despair; the desolate and gloomy- 
looking crag, which remains yet above the 
waters, is beyond all praise. The sun above 
rises ‘red and angry,’ and the whole atmos- 
phere is tinged with a lurid light, heighten- 
ing the horrors of destruction. On the left 
of the picture the sea is rising against the 
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the room, for originality and sublimity of 








rock ; this is the most faulty part of the whole 
scene; the curl of the waves is most Outrage- 
ously inconsistent with nature, or even effect. 
We are at a loss whether to attribute this to 
intention or carelessness. The colouring also 
of the waters is unnatural; they are tints 
which no shadows or dimness in the air 
could ever produce. But these are trifles 
when pl.ced in competition with the yran- 
deur, Cignity, and awful sublimity of the 
whole design. ; 

The Combat, by Etty, which was exhibited 
at Somerset House last spring, makes a pro- 
minent feature atthe British Institution The 
imploring attitude of the woman in this pic- 
ture is deservedly reckoned one of the finest 
specimens of modern art. The other figures 
do not please us so much: the conqueror is 
a clumsy figure, in an unpleasing attitude, 
and without much expression, and the van- 
quished hero does not appear to us all that 
his finely contrasted situation might have led 
us to expect. 

Christ crowned with Thorns, by W. Hil- 
ton, is a very grand and very great picture. 
The colouring is very fine and effective, and 
the attitudes and grouping well chosen. The 
expression of our Saviour’s countenance is 
good, but not very great; but nothing can 
surpass the insolence aud mockery of the 
slave who is thrusting the rod into Christ's 
fettered hand. 

Pharaoh's Submission, by B. R. Haydon, 
isa powerful picture—but Mr. Haydon can 
do better things. There is a regal dignity in 
the figure of Pharaoh, and an air of stern 
grandeur in those of Moses and Aaron; but 
there is little expression in the countenances. 
The colouring is very happy in general ; but 
the countenance of the mother bending over 
her first-born, looks more hke a ghost than 
the pallid hue of fear and sorrow. 

The Trial of William Lord Russel, by G. 
Hayter, is an admirable picture. Nothing 
can exceed the eager and affectionate ear- 
nestness of Lady Russel, expressed in her at- 
titude and countenance, as she leans towards 
her husband. The figure of Lord Russel 
himself, we think, is not impassioned enough ; 
it is stiff, calm, and stately, but does not re- 
mind us of the firm and impressive dignity 
which characterized the deportment of that 
unfortunate nobleman during the scene here 
represented. | 

Mr. Westall’s picture of Mary Magdalene, 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, at 
the sepulchre of Christ, is no favourite with 
us. The countenances resemble all his coun- 
tenances in features and beauty; but there 
is a sad lack of interest, expression, and 
effect. 

Mary Stuart's Farewell to France, by E. 
D. Leahy, is also, we think a failure. The 
countenance of the Lady Mary beams with 
any thing rather than that beauty, the fame of 
which has remained as a by-word even to our 
day. The colouring, too, is injudicious ; 
indeed the ashy hue of her cheeks reminds 
us sadly of the ill effects worked upon the 
unexperienced by 

©The glad waters of the dark blue sea- 

Joseph interpreting the Dream of Pha- 
raoh’s chief Baker, by John Hayter, 13 45 ery 
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an Italian scene, by William Linton, a 
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clever piece. The youth and fine manly 
ficure of Joseph is well contrasted with the 
agonized features and dark muscular coun- 
tenance of the baker. 

Christ dispossessing the Demoniacs, by 
w.C. Ross, is a piece of considerable merit 
and power. The mild bearing of our Sa- 
viour, the calm dignity of his figure, stand- 
‘ny before the frantic attitudes of the mad- 
man, presents one of those happy contrasts 
vhich au artist should always aim at. Be- 
cides this the grouping and colouring display 
niuch taste and judgment. 

Tie Porteus Mob, by II. P. Parker, ap- 
ears to us a very clever picture; but it is 
placed in so injudicious a situation, that it is 
hy no means easy to distinguish its merits or 
demerits. 

Amongst the comic pieces, the Misletoe, 
hy R. Farrier, is entitled to much commen- 
dation The disappointed countenance of 
the rustic whose gallantry has been rewarded 
hy a box of the ear, and the arch humour of 
his inamorata remind us of Wilkie. 

There are also some very good landscapes 
in the collection, but the day was so unfa- 
vourable that we are little able to do them 
yastice. Those which struck us most were 


most delicious piece; Sunset, by D. Wols- 
teuholme, jun.; The Church of St. Quen, 
by C. R. Stanley; Scene on the River Jolt, 
by E. Landseer ; Iphigenia, by J. RK. 
Walker; and a Landscape, by J. G. Strutt. 
There are also some smaller pieces of very 
considerable merit. Among these we may 
mention the Interior of a Highland Cottage, 
by E. Landseer; Children with a Dove, by 
W.E. West; a Market Boat on the Scheldt, 
by C. Stanfield; a View on the Coast of 
hent, by John Ward ; one of the Chapels of 
the Church of St. Jacques, at Dieppe, by D. 
Roberts; and Alashtar, by George Hayter. 





~~ —— 





THE DRAMA, 

| AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Covent Garpen Turatre.—A new play, 
got up for the purpose of exhibiting Mr. 
Charles Kemble’s person in half-a-dozen 
gaudy and fantastic dresses, or with the less 
lunocent view of ascertaining how far morality 
and public decency can be outraged on the 
stage, was produced at this theatre on Satur- 
day last. Itis called the French Libertine, 
and is in five acts. A puff prelusive told the 





public that the deputy licenser, Mr. Colman, 


former, is making love—in short, seducing 
the latter. The wife, too, is made to talk of 
her dishonour, and even confess it to her 
husbaud. We really pitied Mrs. Sloman 
when we saw her forced into this part, 
which more than one lady at this house 
could have played without a blush, and been 
more in character! The acting in the play 
and the scenery was good, but its immoral 
tendency drew down on it much disapproba- 


tion, and we never saw a play that deserved | 


it more. 


nomy at the English Opera-House, and 
illustrates them by some most excellent ma- 


chinery elucidatory of this delightful science, | 
which it is better calculated to teach than | 


many treatises on the subject. To the stu- 
dent the lecture is valuable, and to the pro- 
fessor interesting, while to the public in ge- 
neral it cannot fail of affording a most rational 
treat. 








An Ilistorical, Topographical, and Sta- 
tistical Survey of the City of Westminster ; 
including biographical anecdotes of illus- 
trious and eminent persons connected with 
the city, is preparing for publication, uni- 
form with Neale and Brayley’s History of 
Westminster Abbey. 








THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
EPITAPH 
On an old Miser, who, after accumulating a 
large fortune by ways sinister, shot himself 
through the head. ° 
John and the Devil had long run a race, 
And, what's very odd, had kept equal pace ; 
But John’s fancy to gold at last changing for 
lead, 
He set off in a crack and has now shot-a- 
head. D. L. 
IMPROMPTU. 
‘’Tis cloudy,’ cried Tom, * and feels damp I de- 
clare,’ ' 
To a fiiend as they walk'’d on their way, 
That friend, looking wise, said, ‘ Indeed it bids 
Jair 
To be a complete rainy day / J M.L. 
Bonaparte, looking over one of Madame 
de Geulis’s outrageously moral novels, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Madame Genlis, I see, writes of 
virtue with all the ardour of a new acquaint- 
ance,’ 
When any thing occurs to prevent the 


p= 


tinues to provoke the wit of the Parisians. 
. The feeling with respect to his rizht to the 
honour, (if honour it may be called,) may be 
gathered from the fact, that the following 
couplet was applied to him by acclamation 
at the Ambigu Comique a few nights ago :— 
‘ L’Academie est un bal 
Ou par un reves fatal 
Jovrisse entre assez souvent 
En costume de savant, 
‘Th’ Academy's a masquerade, 


W here oft a sad mistake is made, 
Mr. Bartiey's Lecrure — Mr. Bartley | 

3 ¢ | 

has commenced his annual lectures on astro- | 


When simple Cymon thither hies 
In a philosopher's disguise.” 

Jocrisse is the standing name of a booby in 
the French plays. 
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Works just published.— Dufief's Nature Displayed, 
adapted to teaching the Spanish language, two vols. 
8vo. 12. Ils. 6d.—Kendall's Letters on Ireland and the 
Roman Catholics, 3 vols 8vo 12 16s —Nuttall’s Buco- 
lics of Virgil, 12mo. 3s. 6¢.—Mushet on the Effect of the 
Bank Issues, 8vo 6s.—Mill's Political Economy, third 
edition, 8s.—Leake's Historical Outline of the Greek 
Revolution, 7s. 6d.—Six Monthsin the West ludies, 
pest 8vo. 9s 6d. —Metrepolitan Quarterly Magazine, 
No. 2, 6s.—Hardcastle’s Letters to the tditor of The 
Times, on the Bauk of England —Malthus on Popula- 
tion, 6th edition, two vols. 8vo, 12 4s.—The Young 
Artist, 3. 6d —Essay on the Management and Misma- 
nagement of the Currency, 2s. 














SUNDAY TIMES. 


Tue Proprietor of this Paper solicits the 
attention of the Advertising Public to the follow- 
ing Affidavit as the most conciusive evidence of its un- 
rivalled circulation; aad any inquiry may be made in 
confirmation of this statemeut at Mr. Baldwin's, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

John Chapman, of No. 72, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, maketh oath and saith. That he is the 
Printer and Publisher of the weekly Pxper, called 
THE SUNDAY TIMES; and that the followin 
statement coutains the actual number of copies print 
at Mr. Baldwin's Steam- Press each week from the 22nd 
Januarv to the 12th February, 1826, inclusive, 


Jamuary 22 wcccccecsscccesseses TRO * 
Do 29 eeeeee eee eereeeeeeee 7327 

Feloruary 5 wssseecessecee cosee 7526 
Do. 12 eee tees Oeseesreeeee ee 75599 





interfered with the name of the play ; —he | French theatres from opening—such as the | 


should have done more, or not have meddled 
atall. We will not insult our readers with | 
an account of the plot of the piece, which 
turns on the licentious amours of a French 
libertine, the Duke of Rougement, very well 
personified by Mr. Charles Kemble, and the | 
seduction by him of Mrs. Dorival, the wife | 
of his friend. If there was any one feature | 
in Mr. Kean’s case worse than another, it | 
was his duplicity to the cornuted alderman ; | 
and yet we have inis introduced on the Stage | 
it a revolting scene, in which Mr. Charles | 
Kemble—we beg pardon—his Grace the | 
Duke of Rougement, addresses the husband | 
and wife by turns, and while he is pro- | 





essing the most ardent friendship to the | morency’s seat in the French Academy con- | 


| anniversary of Louis XVIth’s death, it is 


called a relache, and you see this word post- 
ed up every where at the head of the bills 
giving the succeeding night’s performance. 
A couple of years ago, Farley and Charles 


for Covent Garden, and, of course, kept a 
sharp eye on the bills. One of these holy- 
days happened to occur, and the word was 
displayed in great capitals as usual. ‘ Gad, 
Charles,’ said Farley, ‘we must have that— 
devilish popular piece that Relache—you 
see itis announced at every theatre. I won- 
der who wrote it !'— Representative. 


French Academy.—The Duke de Mont- 


Sworu befure me, this JOHN CHAPMAN. 
14th day of February, 1826, 


WILLIAM VENABLES, Mayor. 


The SUNDVY TIMES (price 74.) is published every 
Sunday morning in London, and may also be received 
by Saturday wight's Post on Sunday morning, at any 
distance within 170 files, and also on Monday morn- 
ing, within 400 miles. Orders for this Paper may be 


| given toany Newsman or Postmaster in Great Britain, 


" “, = a 22 hom it will be delivered, free of postage.—Adver- 
Kemble were in Paris, in search of novelties | 7x." 0" oe, bret | 


isements and Communications ate requested to be 


sent to 72, Fieet Street, London. 


———<—— eas eee = 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Proprietor wishes to call attention to the fact 
that Advertisements sent to The Sunday Times are 
inserted in the whole of their Impression, which is not 
the case with most other Sunday Papers, whese Sale 
consists of two distinct Impressions, (one printed on 


| Sunday, and the other ou Monday,) in both of which 


Advertisements are not inserted voless paid for as for 

two separate papers ; so that The Sunday Times will 

prove the best channel for Advertisements, as it offers 

py ire the greatest Sale of any weekly Paper now publ- 
shed. 
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FOR SCHOOLS. 
NEW BOOKS, and improved New Fadi- 


liens, published by W.Simpkin ond R. Mar- 
shall, Statiovers’ Hall Court, Ludguate Street. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. with the addition 
of many useful Notes and Observations; and also of 
tbe accents and quantity; 2+ 6d. bound. 


Ry T. W. C. EDWARDS, M A 


The real author of an Eton Latin Grammar, published 
under the name of the Rev. T. Smith. 

This Grammar is accented throughout, and is cer- 
tainly the best and most correct that can possibly be 
procured. The notes are entirely original, very copi- 
ous, and most lucid; the construing is altogether new, 
and not only more literal but clearer and more intelli- 
gible, than inany ether echtion of the Eton Granmar 
ever yet pabliched 


LATIN VERSIFICATION 
John Carey, LL. D, 2s. bound. 
bound 

* Latin Versification Simplified, by J. Carey, LL D,, 
contains a graditated series of exercises, and is well cal- 
culated for soon rendering the young Latinist a profi- 
cient in the sules of prosody. There are two volumes; 
ene consists of examples, with the words placed sn pro- 
saic order; and the other forins the key, with the verses 
in regular scansion.’"—Gent!leman's Mag., Oct. 1825. 


ELEWENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and PEN- 
TAMETERS, The Fifth Edition, much enlarged and 
improved.—By the Rev. Robert Bland. 3s. bound. 

A Key isin the Press. 


SYNTACTICAL EXAMINATION; or, Questions 
and Examples adapted to the Syutax cf the Latin 
Grammar. The Second Edition. 2s. bound. 


A SKETCH of the GREEK ACCIDENCE, arranged 
in a mannet convenient for Transcription; by means of 
which learners may be assisted in conmitting to me. 
mory. The Second Edition.—By Joho Hodgkin, 2s. 6d. 
sewed; 3s bouud. 

* We take the liberty of recommending te the notice 
of such of our readers as are concerned in the education 
of youth, the labours of Mr Hodgkin, which we consi- 
<ier as peculiarly calculated to facilitate the adoption of 
that plan for the improvement of the memory, which is 
recommended by Quintilian, and which was followed 
with so much success by Professor Porson "—Classical 
Journal, No. 19. 

P. VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA; containing 
an Ordo and Lnterlineal Translation accompanying the 
Text; a Treatise on Latin Versification; and refer- 
ences to a Scanning Table, exhibiting, on musical 
principles, every variety of Hexameter verse. With an 
explanatory Index. Tutended as an introduction to 
the reading of the Latin Poets.—By P.A Nuttall, 
LL. D., Editor of Stirling's Javenal iuterlineally traus- 
lated. 3s. 6d. bound. 

* Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor fessigda gramine.' 

Ao INTRODUCTION to LATIN CONSTRUING; 
or, easy and progressive Lessons for Reading; to be 
used by the Pupil as soon as the first Declension has 
beew committed to memory, adapted to the most popu- 
lar Grammars, but more particularly to that used fi the 
College at Eton; and designed to illustrate the Lnflec- 

ion af the declinable Parts of Speech, the Rules for 
} ein the Preterperfect Tense, and of Syntax: hav- 
ing the quantity of those Syllables marked, on which 
the pronuuciation depends, and accompanied with 
Questions. The Second Edition, by the Rev. J. Bos- 
worth, M.A. &c.&c. 3s. 6d. bound. 

This work is intended to teach practically the use of 
the Latin Grammar and Dictionary; the former in 
pointing vut the important service of the variable ter- 
minat and the latter the meaning of the radical 
part of tbe word. 


‘LATIN CONSTRUING;; or, Easy and Progressive 
Lessons from Classica! Authors; with Rules for Trans- 
Jating Latin into Maghsh, designed to teach the Aualy- 
sis of Sumple and Compound Sentences, aud the method 
of Construing Phrdrus and Nepos, as well as the 
higher classics, witheut the help of an Eng!:sh Trans- 
Jation; intended for the use of junior classes in scliools, 
and of those who have not the advantage of regular in- 
struction, for whom the quautity of those syilables on 
which the pronunciation depends is marked. To which 
is added, a full account of the Roman Calendar, and 


some remarks on Romau customs, with Rules for re- | 


ducing the English to the Roman time, and the Roman 
to the PBugiish.—By the Rev. J Bosworth, M.A, &c. 
&e., Vicar of Little Horwood, Buckinghamshire, and 
auther yfau Iutroduction to Latin nstruing, the 
Elements of Angio-Saxun Grammar, &c. The Second 
Edition, 2%. 6u. bound. 


SIMPLIFIED.—Ly | 
The Key, 2s. 6d. 


After attending to the rales in this little manual, il- 
Justrated as they are by copivons examples from the 
easiest and best Roman classics, the pupil will have no 
dificuliy in taking up any Latin author, aud coustra- 

_ ing it with judgment and precision. 

A GENERAL TABLE of the FRENCH VERBS, 
regular and irregular, by which the Formation of any 
Tense or Person required may be immediately found. 
By R. Juigue, M.A. of the University of Paris. Co- 
loured, 3s 

LE NOUVEAU TESTAMENT de notre Seigneur 
JESUS CHRIST. Lmprimeé sur Edition de Paris, de 
Année, 1805 Edition stereotype, revue et corrigce 
avec soin d’apres le texte Grec. 4s. 6d. bound. 


| GRAMMAIRE ITALIENNE; being a complete 
| Italian Grammar, with Exercises and Dialogues, Third 
| Edition. 


By C. Bruno 78. boards, 

KEY lothe same. Second Edition. 2s. 

A GENERAL SELECTION of PORTRY, consist- 
ing of Fables, Odes, Sonnets, &c progressively increas- 
ing in difficulty. By the same Author. Second Edi- 
tion. Gs, boards. 


| A GENERAL SELECTION of Prose, consisting of 


Extracts from the best Writers, calculated to assist the 
Student ta acquiring a pure Colloquial and Epistolary 
style. By the same Author. Third Edition. 6s. bds. 


| ITALIAN PRONUNCIATION, exemplified in Eng- 
lish, with copious Extracts of Italian Prose as Exer- 
cises. By the same Author. 5s. boards. 

°° The above works are uniformly printed, and pre- 
sent acomplete and easy course of study for the ac- 
quirement of the Italian Language. 


! 

| A&A GENERAL TABLE of the ITALIAN VERBS, 
| regularand irregular, by which the Formation of an 

| Tense or Person required, may be mmediately deond. 
Executed by R. Zotti, after the French plan laid down 
iby R. Juigné, in b® Table of Fiench Verbs. A New 
| Editien, corrected and improved by C. Bruno, Co- 
| loured, 3s. 64. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL., Roi de Snéde. Par 
| M. Voltaire. Nouvelle Edition stereotype, soigneuse- 
‘pent revue et corngce sur les meilleures impressions. 
| Par M. Catty. Premier Maitre de la langue Francaise a 

"Academie Royale et Militaire de Woolwich. 4s. 
| bound. 

The EASIEST and QUICKEST METHOD of ac- 
| quiring a correct PRENCE and ITALIAN PRONUN.- 
| CIATION ever published: calculated to assist both 
| Teacher and Pupil, and particularly recommended to 
| Schoolmasters and Governesses: being move clear, con- 
| cise, and plain, tian any book on the subject extant, 
| and adapted to the meanest capacity. he Second 
| Edition. By J Wilcke, Professor of Languages, &c. 
| 2s. Lound, 


| A CONCISE VIEW of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 
with Biographical, Chronological, and Historical Notes; 
aud seven neat illustrative Maps; designed as an easy 
introduction tu the Rev Dr. Butler's Sketch of Ancient 
Geography; with the Names of Persons and Places 
carefully accented, to direct the Pronunciation. By 
W. Bond, 4s. 6d. boards. 


The NEW SPEAKER; or, Selections from the most 
esteemed Autheors, 1 Prose and Verse. By Hester 
Hewlett. The Second Edition 4s. bousd. 

Without meaning to detract from the merits of the 
Speaker, compiled by the Mite Dr Enfield, it may be 
stated, that nearly half a century bas elapsed since its 
first publication, during which period the stores of lite- 
rature have received valuable accessions from the la- 
bours of departed and of living authors, both in puetry 
and prose. These it appears desirable, as far as they 
are suitable, to place within the reach of the young. 
| Among these may be enumerated Cowper, Hurdis, Fos- 
| ter, H. Moore, Scott, Taylor, &c., which, in the present 
selection, are brought into frequent notice. 


GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES; or, an Easy In- 
_ troduction to Dr. Lowth’s English Grammar. By John 
| Ash, LL.D A New Edition. 1s. bound. 


| The GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE, containing a 
Description of its several Divisions of Land and Water. 
| Towhreh are added, Problems on the Terrestrial and 

Celestial Globes, and a Series of Questious for Exami- 
(nation By John Olding Butler, Teacher of Writing, 
| Arithmetic, aud Geography. 4s. 6d bound. 


{ A COMPENDIUM of ALGEBRA, with Notes and 
| Demoustratious, showing the reason of every Rule, de- 
sign d for the use of Schools, and those persons who 
_ have not the advantage of a Preceptor; Ue wile ar- 
ranged ona plan calculated to abridge the jabour of the 
Master, and facilitate the improvement of the Pupil. 
By George Phillips, Author of a Treatise on the Con- 
struction and Use of a Case of Mathematical [nstru- 
ments, 3s. bound. 
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* This isa clever compendium of a niost usefy) brane, 
of mathematical science, for every pet-on ought to be 
acquainted with Algebra. The author's object is to 
abridge the labour of the master, or to render a master 
unnecessary, by familiarizing the subject to as to faci. 
litate the study, and, consequenthy, lessen the period 
usually spent.in acquiring this essential part of eduea- 
tion. Such are his avowed objects, and bis work ie 
well calculated to ensure them.’—Litcyary Chronicle, 
March 6. 1°24. 

A KEY to the above. 3. bound 

CAWERA, or ART of DRAWING in WATER CoO. 
LOURS; with Tnstractious for Sketching trom No. 
ture, comprising the whole process of Water-coloured 
Drawing. familiarly exemplified in Drawing, Shadow. 
ing, and Tinting a complete Laudscape, in ali ita pro. 
gressive stages; and directions for componnding apd 
using Colours, Sepia, Indian Ink, Bister, se. By J 
Hassel. 5s. boards ' 

‘If the pages of this little volume are perised with 
attention, and the rules which it contains carefully 
adopted, the ingenious pupil will find that Le ean make 
considerable improvement without the aid of any other 
master. To assist the learner, a landscape is presented 
on three distinct sheets; the first is an outline, tie se. 
cond is shaded, and the third iscoloured These views 
will be found of essential service; they illustrate the 
description, and are illustrated by it.—linperial Maga. 
zine, No. 70. : 

A NEW SCHOOL CATALOGUE, containing ALL 
THE BOOKS NOW IN USE, is nearly ready. 





This day is published, price 6s. 


TH E METROPOLITAN QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE, No If. Contents: 

The Ace of Fully, No. 2—The Mail Coach—Records 
of the Vicarage—Lucubrations of Pen-y ¢-less—Onriginal 
Observations on the Miscellaneous Poems «f Shakspeare 
—Letters from Switzerland—Extracts from an Ancieut 
Treatise on Coat Armour—Adventures of a Serenader— 
Patriotic Songs of Spain, with a spirited Travslation— 
A Supplementary Sheet to Bentham's Book of Falla- 
cies—Pliny the Youuger and Corellius Rufus, a Dra- 
matic Scerie—Pandurang Hari,or Memoirs of a Hindoo 
—On the Abuses of Language—Mignet's H story of the 
French Revolution, by a Writer conversant with the 
Period—An Autumn in Greece— Emerson, Pecchio, 
and Humphrey's Journals—Elements of Intellectual 
Economy—Eros and Anteros, c ntinued—A Lecture on 
Wordswarth—The Legend of St. Alexis—The Letters 
of M de Voiture—Poetry, ke &e. 

Lendon: printed for W. Simpkin and R Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; J Deighton and Sons, Cam- 
bridge; and J. Parker, Oxford. 


KENDALL'S IRELAND AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLICS 
This day is published, in three vols. 8vo. price £1 16s. 
ETYVERS toa FRIEND, on the STATE 
of IRELAND, the ROMAN CATHOLIC QUES. 
TION, ond the MERITS of CONSTITUTIONAL 
RELIGIOUS DISTINCTIONS. 
By E A. KENDALL, Esq F. 5. A 

‘Mr. Keudall’s work takes the most wizinal view of 
the question we have yet seen, and it will require the 
combined talents of the Irish and English Catholics to 
meet the arguments of the author against Catholic 
Emancipation. It also contains some sound views on 
the subject of lreland generally, which we recommend 
to the Menibers of both houses of Parliament, as worthy 
their perusal, preparatory to the lengthened discus- 
sions which are sure to take place during the present 
session.’ 

* Upon these volumes, statesmen and senators would 
do we!! to enter, before they too far pledge themselves 
on the subject of Irish affairs, of which ie work takes 
an able and comprehensive view.’—Literary Chronicle. 

London: published by James Carpenter and Son, Old 
Bond Street; and Geo B. Whittaker, Ave. Maria Laue. 


TO THE FACULTY, and those who take Opium, of 
its Preparations, is recommended F 
HE LANCASTER GENUINE BLACK 
DROP, which many of the most eminent Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and [reland, employ and prescribe im preference 
to any other preparation of Opium. : 
Sold, wholesale, by Savary, Moore, and Davidson, 
Chemists to the Royal Family, 136, New Bond Street, 
and 220, Regent Street ; and retail by most of the res 
pectable Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom, 
in bottles, at 29, 9d, 48. Gd., and Lis. each, with propor 
directions for its ase, . 
N B. Eaeh Bottle of the gennine Black Drop 
signed M. Brathwaite, with Red Ink. 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Country aud Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or (Quarterly Pa 


rts. 








Lea lon: nee by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, wheie advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) areto be addressed. — 
’ Booker, 23, Fore Street ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; Chapp 
Peil-Mail, Sutheriand, Caltou Street. Edinburgh; Gridiv & Co., Glasgow ; and by ai] Booksellers und Newsveuders.—Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Strect. 
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